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MONADNOCE. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


Up rose Monadnock in the northern blue, 

A mighty minster builded to the Lord! 

The setting sun his crimson radiance threw 

On crest, and steep, and wood, and valley 
sward, 

Blending their myraid hues in rich accord, 

Till like the wall of heaven it towered to 
view 

Along its slope, where russet ferns were 
strewn 

And purple heaths, the scarlet maples flamed, 

And reddening oaks and golden birches 
shone— 

Resplendent oriels in the black pines framed, 

The pines that climb to woo the winds alone. 

And down its cloisters blew the evening 
breeze, 

Through courts and aisles ablaze with autumn 
bloom, 

Till shrine and portal thrilled to harmonies 

Now soaring, dying now in glade and gloom. 

And with the wind was heard the voice of 
streams— 

Constant their Aves and Te Deums be— 

Lone Ashuelot murmuring down the lea, 

And brooks that haste where shy Contoo- 
cook gleams 

Through groves and meadows, broadening 
to the sea 

Then holy twilight fell on earth and air, 

Above the dome the stars hung faint and fair, 

And the vast minster hushed its shrines in 
prayer; 

While all the lesser heights kept watch and 
ward 

About Monadnock builded to the Lord! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Let women beware of marrying men 
who claim to be legally divorced. See 
the decision of U. S. Supreme Court given 
this week on page four. 





The woman suffrage cause has met with 
serious losses in the recent decease of two 
of the most efficient and useful women in 


our ranks, whose important public ser- 
vices are briefly chronicled in another 
column. Mrs. Enid Stacy Widdriugton, 
| of Bristol, England, endeared herself 
greatly to the suffragists of this country 
by her interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses last year. Her services to work- 
ing wome and men were especially great. 
Mrs. Gulick, a graduate of Mount Hol- 
| yoke College, has been a benefactor to 
the women of Spain by supplying them 
with the means of acquiring the higher 
education. No one can measure the value 
of the lives of these two noble women. 
They are bright examples of women’s 
usefulness in public life, and have both 
‘made the world better.’’ They will be 
greatly missed and widely mourned. 





A Council of Congregational Ministers 
held a meeting in Lockport, N. Y., a few 
days ago to pass upon the application of a 
woman to be ordained. Mrs. Emma Die- 
trick had taken the theological course at 
Oberlin with her son, who is now pastor 
of the Highland Avenue Congregational 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio. She is a fine 
speaker and filled her son’s pulpit during 
his illness. He made a most eloquent 
plea that his mother might be ordained to 
preach. Mrs. Dietrick said she stood 
ready to be examined, and assured the 
council that she would not crowd any 
man out of his pulpit, but only desired to 
do evangelistic work. This body was 
composed of several men, with the Rev. 
Dr. F. S. Fitch of Buffalo as moderator. 
The clerk read Mrs. Dietrick’s fine record 
as a member of the church, and the mod- 
erator then made a speech in which he 
said that out of 4,000 ministers in the 
Congregational Church there were but 
seven or eight women, and in that State 
there were none, therefore he was opposed 
to the ordination. 





Dr. Fitch is behind the age. He evi- 
devtly never had heard of Mrs. Annis 
Ford Eastman, who was ordained in that 
State a number of years ago, and on the 
death of the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher 
was elected pastor of his church in El- 
mira, one of the largest Congregational 
churches in the State, where she still con- 
tinues to officiate very acceptably; or of 
the ordination of Rev. Antoinette Brown, 
fifty years ago, as Congregational pastor 
at South Butler, N. Y. The council de- 
liberated for two hours, and finally an- 
nounced as its decision that ‘it was 
deemed injidicious and inexpedient : to 
ordain the candidate, although it thought 
most highly of her’’! 





The first ‘children’s court’’ held its 
opening session in Brooklyn borough of 
New York City, a few days ago. It is 
established as a new branch of the judi- 
ciary in Kings County, by an act of the 
last Legislature. It is due to the efforts 
of the children’s society, and others, who 
have felt the evil of bringing mere chil- 
dren into the common magistrate’s court, 
where all sorts of hardened criminals are 
tried. A building has been remodelled to 
accommodate this court, and all its ar- 
rangement was given into the charge of 
Justice Robert J. Wilkin, who is to offici- 
ate there. The court room occupies a 
floor, well lighted, well ventilated, and is 
to be kept scrupulously clean. Thereare 
separate waiting rooms for the boys and 
the girls on the floor above, both clean 
and well lighted, and entirely unlike po- 
lice court pens. The subjects of this 
court are boys and girls under 16 charged 
with various offences. So far nearly 
every case in which conviction has re- 
sulted has been committed to the proba- 
tion officer. Justice Wilkin has great 
hope inthe system of probation. He says 
the offences ‘“‘clothed with the technical 
terms of burglary and grand larceny” are 
often not evidence of a ‘really criminal 
nature.’’ This is a much better disposi- 
tion than that of the common police mag- 
istrate. 





There has been no woman on the board 
of education of New York city for fifteen 
years—the last woman member going out 
of office in Hugh J. Grant’s mayoralty, if 
we remember aright. Mayor Strong was 
strongly urged to appoint a woman, but 
he did not. Since then there have been a 
few district superintendents appointed, 
and there are now two in the borough of 
Brooklyn. Miss Julia Richman has been 
nominated by the board of superintend- 
ents for the position in the borough of 
Manhattan. Itis thought the board of 





education will confirm the nomination. 





For practical efficiency a woman can do 
more as district superintendent than as a 
member of the general board, which is 
even now political in make up. 
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The women of Vermont will be pleased 
at the promotion of Judge Henry C. Ide 
of that State to the Vice-Governorship of 
the Philippines. It was through his ef- 
forts in 1884 that the law was secured 
which granted to married women the 
right to own and control their separate 
property and the power to make con- 
tracts. They will hope that his strong 
sense of justice will impel him to secure 
for the Philippine women at least as 
many legal rights as they enjoyed before 
they became a part of the United States, 
a condition which at present is seriously 
threatened. ; 





A woman has passed the necessary ex- 
amination and has secured a license as 
steam engineer in the District of Colum- 
bia. She runs the engine that supplies 
the power for her husband’s bakery, 
which, in fact, she has been doing for the 
past two years. Now, here is a flagrant 
case of a woman crowding some man out 
of his job; but on the other hand, what is 
the man doing who is baking the pies and 
cakes? 





AN OBJECT-LESSON. 

The sad case of a young German who 
has just been pardoned in New York State 
calls attention anew to the need of more 
modern and humane methods of dealing 
with prisoners, Six years ago a boy of 
twenty deserted from a German warship 
lying in New York harbor. Ignorant of 
the city and of the language, he fell into 
bad company, who made him drunk, and 
while in that condition got him to help 
them break into a bouse on Staten Island. 
The judge gave him sixteen years in State 
prison, justifying this unusually severe 
sentence on the ground that the house 
broken into belonged to ‘‘one of the most 
respectable families on Staten Islana.”’ 

The State prison at Sing Sing is so un- 
sanitary that it has been condemned as 
unfit for buman habitation by the State 
Board of Health, the State Prison Com- 
mission, and the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation. The cells are so infected with 
tuberculosis that prisoners who enter in 
perfect health soon contract the disease, 
and a sentence to a short imprisonment at 
Sing Sing is often virtually a sentence of 
death. 

This young German, whose conduct 
during the six years that he has been 
there has always been exemplary, has 
just been pardoned out; but in what con- 
dition? A medical expert who has exam- 
ined him reports that ‘‘the whole of the 
left lung is involved ‘vith the tuberculous 
process, and the apex of the right lung 
also shows evidence of trouble.’’ Efforts 
are now being made to secure his pardon 
from the German government for the mil- 
itary offence of desertion, so that he may 
go home to his motber to die. 

Thus far, all attempts to have the mur- 
derously unwholesome old prison replaced 
by a new and sanitary one have failed. 
This is only one instance; there are other 
States where conditions are fully as bad. 
Such facts are an object-lesson showing 
the need of having the more humane half 
of society, the maternal element, more 
fully represented in public affairs. Hon. 
William T. Harris, National Commission- 
er of Education, in his address at the cel- 
ebration of the 25th anniversary of Smith 
College, said that woman’s ballot was es- 
pecially needed for this very reason. He 
added: 

Man has a tendency to use the principle 
of justice, not only in dealing with his 
fellow-men in their full maturity, but with 
children and the weaklings of society, 
who have not the full normal endowment 
of responsibility. Woman has the char- 
acteristic of graciousness, kindness, and 
tenderness. The admission of woman 
will bring the principle of nurture into 
those provinces where the principle of 
justice has been found not sufficient. Not 
only does the child need nurture, but the 
adult criminal class and the adult pauper 
class need the principle of nurture quite 
as much as they need the principle of jus- 
tice. It is the participation of woman as 
an active influence in political affairs that 
promises to hasten the realization of a 
government which adopts the principle of 
nurture io the place of abstract justice in 
dealing with the weaklings. The preven- 
tive function is needed quite as much as 
the punishing function. 

To put it bluntly—if the mothers of 
New York and other States had votes, 





would they keep up prisons so unwhole- 
some as to inflict capital punishment 
upon men and boys who have been sen- 
tenced only to a short term of confine- 
ment? A. 8. B. 
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LUCY STONE WELL REMEMBERED. 





DopGE CENTER, MINN., SEPT. 14, 1903, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among recent eulogies of Lucy Stone, 
no mention has been made of ber lack of 
“snobbery.” She never catered to, the 
wealthy or influential. Indeed, the un- 
successful—the ‘‘under dog’’—always had 
her keenest sympathies and aid. 

Although an unknown Western strug- 
gler, she gave me many years ago her en- 
couragement, favoring me with portraits 
of berself and family. It is needless to 
state that that gift from her hands is 
priceless, as is also every autograph line 
received from her. I have preserved in 
biographical scrap-books many sketches 
of her, and it is hard to tell which portrait 
is the sweetest. Certain it is I cannot 
look at them, or read her life’s story, with- 
out emotion, and if her portraits are so 
attractive and magnetic, what must have 
been her real presence? 

Other suffrage leaders have our grati- 
tude, and admiration; but Lucy Stone has 
more than these, she has our love. 

FANNY LINDSLEY FANCHER. 


_—— -_—o- —— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

At Wellesley College the entering class 
of freshmen this year will number about 
325, and the entire registration of attend- 
ance, including former students and fresh- 
men, will be not far from 990 - the largest 
number in the history of Wellesley. 





Mount Holyoke College has opened 
with an enrolment of 690 students, Miss 
Emilie N. Martin, the new instructor in 
the department of mathematics, received 
her doctor’s degree at Bryn Mawr, was 
the holder cf the Mary E. Garrett Euro- 
pean fellowship, and was a student of 
mathematics at Gottingen, 1897-98. Miss 
Lilla F. Morse, graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke and also of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, has been appointed assistant in 
the biblical department. 


Miss Kate Gordon, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
received from the Chicago University at 
its last commencement the highest hon- 
ors it can confer on an active student, the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, ‘Summa 
Cum Laude.’’ Miss Gordon had previous- 
ly been elected to a travelling fellowship 
by the associated alumna clubs of Chi- 
cago. 

Columbia University has announced a 
new department for the study of physical 
education. At the head of the work will 
be Dr. Thomas Denison Wood of Teach 
ers’ College. Fuur of the staff are wom- 
en, who will instruct students of Barnard 
and Teachers’ Colleges and the women 
graduate students of Columbia University 
proper. One of the courses by Professor 
Wood will treat of the physical organiza 
tion of the child—laws of heredity, growth 
and development, home conditiuns neces- 
sary to the child’s health, school environ- 
ment, functions of the school physician, 
prevention of disease and deformity by 
hygienic surroundings, healthful postures 
and activities, adaptation of gymnastic 
exercises to the different grades, and the 
regulation of athletics. 


The first Sunday away from home is a 
hard time for any girl, but at Wellesley it 
is made as beautiful as it can be, and 
“Flower Sunday” is not a day to be dread- 
ed by even the most homesick of fresh- 
men. It is related that in the early days 
of the cvllege, when Mr. Durant was liv- 
ing, @ minister by evil chance alight- 
ed on the text, ‘‘O Lord, thou hast set me 
down in a hard place.’’ It was a pouring 
rainy “first Sunday,’’ too, and between 
the dismal day and the dismal sermon, 
those homesick girls were aearly all cry- 
ing before the service was over. So Mr. 
Durant decided that no such catastrophe 
should occur again. Ever since that time 
every freshman has found at her break- 
fast plate a little card bearing the text, 
“God is love,” through the corner of 
which is run a sprig of some wild flower. 
The chapel has been banked with masses 
of flowers and plants, row upon row, and 
the minister, whoever he may be, preach- 
es upon the one great text, “‘God is love.”’ 

F. M.A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss KATHARINE DoLneAr, daughter 
of Professor Dolbear of Tufts College, has 
charge of the department of physics in 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo. A portion 
of her vacation has been spent at Clark 
University, Worcester, preparing new lec- 
tures for her classes, and also for literary 
and scientific clubs, 


Miss HELEN WHITTIER of Lowell has 
been selected by the Massachusetts State 
Commission of the St. Louis Exposition 
to canvass the State and secure articles of 
historical interest to be placed in the his- 
torical hall of the State building. Miss 
Whittier will have offices at the State 
House and at the Commission’s headquar- 
ters, 6 Beacon Street. She had charge of 
the State historical exhibits at Chicago 
and Atlanta. 


Mrs. ELizABeTH C. WHEELER, Social 
Secretary of the Shepard Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has returned from Europe, 
where she has spent the summer in travel, 
Mrs Wheeler, while abroad, made a study 
of the conditions of working women in 
shops and factories, In these inve-tiga- 
tions she was assisted by Mrs. Mary R. 
Cranston of New York, who holds the po- 
sition of librarian for the Amerizan I[nsti- 
tute of Social Service. 

Miss ELEANOR C, HoLpeN, who has 
charge of the girls’ department in the 
high school of Salem, Mass., and teaches 
languages, returned from Paris. She 
was @ student at the Alliance Francaise 
with 600 other pupils, 80 of whom were 
Americans. Six diplomas for special pro- 
ficiency were awarded to the Americans, 
and one of the higbest for superior grade 
schola:ship proficiency in French, was 
awarded to Miss H Iden. 

Mrs. FRANCES M, CASEMENT, @ former 
president of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, has been living several years 
at Costa Rica, Central America, where 
her husband, Gev. Jack Casement, has 
completed arailway contract. The Case- 
ment family have now returned to their 
Painesville home, and the presence of 
Mrs. Casement at the annual meetiug of 
the Ohio Association is anticipated with 
pleasure by numerous friends. 


Mrs. Rosweuiu D. Hircucock, wife of 
Commander Hitchcock of the Navy, is in- 
terested to a considerable extent in gold 
mines in British Columbia. In a recent 
address before the Pocono Pines Assem- 
bly and Summer School in Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Hitchcock spoke on *‘Gold Mining, a 
Fascinating and Lucrative Profession for 
Women,”’ and in the address she recom- 
mended the gold fields as regions open to 
women as to men, provided women car- 
ried their business qualifications and the 
proper outfit. 


Mrs. CRAIGIE (John Oliver Hobbes) is 
more than the novelist and dramatist she 
calls herself. She has written for The 
Times, The Fortnightly and other reviews; 
she wrote the article on George Eliot for 
the ‘‘Enclyclopedia Brittanica, ‘’and she 
has lectured on Balzac, Turner and 
Brahms. Some time ago she delivered 
an address before the Dante Society on 
Dante and Botticelli, and recently she has 
succeeded Lord Avebury as president of 
the Ruskin Society. Bound up though 
her work has been with London, Mrs. 
Craigie, as most people are aware, was 
born in Boston and is intimately related 
to the family of David Dudley Field, 
More than novels, more than plays, more 
than articles, more than societies, more 
than anything else, says the London 
Sketch, Mrs. Craigie is interested in her 
son, John Churchill Craigie, who is ab ut 
to enter Eaton 


Miss Mary E. Conway, whose death in 
Buenos Ayres is aunounced, went to that 
country in 1877, when Sarmiento was in 
stituting the provincial normal schools in 
Argentina, She was then a young woman 
of superior education, and a constant stu- 
dent. Sbe was a fine linguist and espe- 
cially fund of historical studies. Her 
first work in the Argentine Republic was 
in the Normal School at Tucuman. Later 
she founded the Colegio American in 
Buenos Ayres, which she conducted for 
over twenty years, and in which daugh- 
ters of the best families in Buenos Ayres, 
including those of several presidents of 
the republic, have been educated. Miss 
Conway was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
and graduated with high honors from the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart in that city. 
She was the sister of Miss Katherine E. 
Conway of the New England Woman's 
Press Association, and associate editor of 
the Boston Pilot. 
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CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION. I 


From a letter to girls who are seeking 
an occupation, written by Mrs. E. 8. Gil- 
mer (‘‘Dorothy Dix’’) in the New Orleans 
Picayune, we quote the following: 

‘There are only two requisites to suc- 
cess, First pick out the thing you can do, 
and then do it better than anybody else. 
This is a truism, but it is the only pole 
that is ever long enough to knock down 
the prize, and it is because women put 
their faith so often, not in good work, but 
in good looks or smiles or blandish- 
ments, that they fail. 

“Now, as to occupation, So far as my 





experience goes, and I get bundreds of 
letters from girls all over the country ask- 
ing my advice oa the subject, the first 
burning desire of every young woman's | 
heart is to be an actress, and the second 
is to be a writer. Both of these are good 
trades, and far be it from me to discour- 
age any girl from attempting them, but | 
do want to strip a little of the glamour 
from around them and let in a little of 
the light of truth on a subject which the 
average girl views only through the rosy 
mist of romance, To begin with, an act- 
ress and a writer are born, not made, No 
amount of study, education, training, per- 
severance or work can make a writer or 
anactor. One has to be born with tem- 
peranrent, that strange, illusive, intangi- 
ble faculty of seeing things hidden to the 
ordinary eye, of being able to enter into 
the feelings and emotions of others, and 
to interpret them to the world. 

“The rewards of the actress and the 
writer are, except in extraordinary cases, 
very small, and the work never-ending, 
nerve wearing, exhausting beyond belief. 
There are perhaps a dozen actresses who 
make a fortune every year, but there are 
thousands of actresses who think them- 
selves lucky if they have a hundred dollars 
left as the result of a hard year’s work, 
and hundreds who do not have even that. 
The average actress does not get $35 a 
week, and out of that she must dress bher- 
self, often dress her part, and pay her 
board while travelling and for her sleep- 
ing car, if she can afford to indulge in 
such a luxury. Under such circumstances, 
it is impossible not to be always in debt, 
and when you add to that her constant 
anxiety for fear she may lose her place, 
and the uncertainty of getting another 
situation next season that is always star- 
ing her in the face, it can be seen that life 
behind the footlights is not the wild and 
hilarious thing girls imagine it to be. 

‘Writing offers fewer rewards and even 
more precarious support. There are not 
a dozen newspaper women in the United 
States that get $50 a week, not a score 
who get $25, while as for story writers, 
last year Julian Hawthorne offered to give 
a dinner to all the novelists in the coun- 
try who had a steady income of $5,000 a 
year from writing fiction. 

“If a girl is a born actress or writer—if 
God put that talent into her hand unmis- 
takably—she dves right to follow the ca- 
reer, for she will get her reward in the 
end, and the mere joy of doing the thing 
your very soul hungers for is pay enough 
of itself. If, however, there is any doubt 
in a girl’s own mind as to her fitness, if 
there is no particular call to her, I earn- 
estly counsel her to choose something 
practical instead, and learn to do that su- 
perlatively well. 

“The practical things of life offer the 
greatest reward, for, while we may do 
without theatres and books and music 
and art, we have all got to eat and be 
clothed. These are two necessities that 
will never play out, and the people who 
can best supply us will forever grow rich 
in doing it. 

‘So I would say to the girl who bas an 
artistic talent, who has a subtle apprecia- 
tion of the harmony of color, and whu is 
willing to look on her fellow-woman as a 
subject to be draped instead of bundled 
up in clothes—study dressmaking and 
millinery. Make them an art instead of a 
trade. It is better to turn out a dress 
that is a confection than a dinky plate, 
with messy flowers painted on it, that is 
a botch; and there’s more money init. A 
good hat designer gets $50 a week. If 
she is an artist and can do original things, 
she can name her own price A dress- 
maker who rises even above the medium 
of the commonplace can make $2,000 a 
year. If you know any artist who is 
making that much dabbling with canvas, 
your acquaintance goes beyond mine. 

**The boarding-house has long been the 
refuge of the woman who had to support 
herself, and we all know about eleven 
million women who have failed at it. 
Why? Simply because they didn't under- 
stand their business, and were too lazy 
and shiftless to attend to it. In a fifteen 
years’ experience in boarding-houses and 
hotels, | have personally sampled every 
kind of mismanagement, and mean beds 
and bad cooking and dirt. I have never 
lived in but one boarding-house that was 
properly kept, and that is flourishing like 
@ green bay tree, and is always filled, 





dull seasons and full seasons, There is 
no better occupation for a woman to fol- 
low, and if I were a young woman start- 
ing out to make my living, I should seri- 
ously consider the boarding-house, with 
the ultimate intention of working up to 
the hotel—an occupation that ought to be 
monopolized by women. 

‘Country girls write me continually, 
asking me what is the prospect for them 
coming to town to get something to do. 
My answer is, stay at home and raise 
chickens. The market is oversupplied 
with clerks and stenographers, but we are 
eternally shoit on broilers and fresh eggs. 
But raise chickens scientifically. Get an 
incub:tor, Put as much intelligence into 
raising poultry as you would in writing a 
novel. Use as much penetration in study- 
ing the character of the ben as you would 
in studying Lady Macbeth. Work as 
mavy hours at it as you would behiud a 
counter, and, my word for it, you will 
have twice as much money when the year 
is done, I know one woman who makes 
a thousand dollars a year clear on her 


turkeys, and another who makes more on’ 


a half acre of violets than her husband 
does on a 600-acre farm. As long as New 
Orleans gets its flowers from Chicago, 
Southern women ought to be ashamed to 
talk about wanting a good opening into a 
profitable business. 

‘One last word, girls. If you are not 
going to do good work, don’t do any. It’s 
much better to be a successful idler and 
sponge than it is to be an incompetent 
worker, Every woman who does bad 
work hurts every other working woman, 
because she lowers the standard of wom- 
en’s work and women’s pay. 

‘‘And remember this: It does not make 
any difference what one does, so one does 
it well enough. The scarcest commodity 
in the world to-day is competence, It is 
the one thing every employer is seeking, 
and for which he is willing to pay. Don’t 
forget that. Each of us really writes our 
own price tag, and what we are worth we 
get." 





WORLD'S WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT BERLIN. 

“The president of the International 
Council of Women, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall of Indianapolis, has returned home 
from the executive meeting held in Dres- 
den, and reports that it was successful in 
every respect,’’ says Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper in the N. Y. Sun, from whom we 
learn the following: 

“The sessions were held with closed 
doors; they involved many hours of the 
most exacting work; there was no oppor- 
tunity for oratorical display, and yet the 
deep interest felt was manifest in the fact 
that delegates were present from all but 
two of the eighteen national councils. In 
other words, practically all of the civil- 
ized countries of the world were repre- 
sented. At this meeting national coun- 
cils were admitted into affiliation from 
Norway, Switzerland, Austria, South Aus- 
tralia, and Victoria. As those from sev- 
eral other countries were not fully organ- 
ized, it was voted that honorary vice- 
presidents be recognized during the fol- 
lowing year from Peru, Chile, Mexico, 
Japan, and Turkey. 

“This executive meeting was of special 
importance, as it was to make the general 
arrangements for the quinquennial meet- 
ing of the International Council, to be 
held next summer in Berlin. This body 
was organized in 1888 in Washington, at 
the annual meeting of the National Amer- 
ican W. S. A., which celebrated the forti- 
eth anniversary of the convention called 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott 
and others at Seneca Falls, N. Y. Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett, wife of Eng- 
land’s Postmaster-General, was made 
president. The first quinquennial was 
held in Chicago in 1893, during the 
World’s Fair, and was the largest convo- 
cation of women ever known, The Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen was elected president. 
The council and congress held in London 
in 1899 were a revelation to all Europe of 
the prominence to which woman had at- 
tained. At this time the presidency came 
to the United States, this honor being 
given to Mrs. Sewall for the ensuing five 
years, 

“It is hoped that the third quinquen- 
nial will surpass all of the others, though 
it hardly seems that they could be exceed- 
ed. As no foreigner could call a meeting 
on German soil, this one will be convened 
by the National Woman’s Council of Ger- 
many, by the authority and under the 
auspices of the International, and Mrs. 
Sewall, of course, will preside. The mag 
nificent Philharmonic Hall in Berlin has 
been engaged for the occasion, and the 
meetings will continue from June 7 to 
June 18, 1904. As these great convoca- 
tions are called indiscriminately ‘Woman’s 
Council’ and ‘Woman’s Congress,’ there 
bas been some confusion in the public 
mind. They are a Woman’s Congress 
convened by the International Council on 
the occasions of its own meeting every 
five years, to show the vast range of wom- 
en’s activities and contribute to the gen- 





eral of the world. Coincident 
with the daily proceedings of the con- 
gress the council has held its meetings for 
the transaction of business and matters 
concerning its own welfare. This custom 
has had the objectionable features of 
keeping the delegates from the platform 
meetings and obscuring the identity and 
individuality of the council. 

‘*At the Berlin meeting, in order to pre- 
serve the independence of the council, its 
sessions will be held first from June 7 to 
11, with private business meetings in the 
mornings and large public meetings at 
night. Only delegates and patrons (those 
who have paid $100 for a life membership) 
will be admitted to the former, and as 
each country is entitled only to its presi- 
dent and two delegates, the business rep- 
resentation is very small, patrons having 
no vote. At the public sessions addresses 
will be made by eminent women in Ger- 
mao, French and English on internation- 
alism, peace and arbitration, and the vari- 
ous important movements for which the 
council stands, 

“The Congress will begin on June 12 
and continue throughout the week. The 
two daily sessions will run in four ditfer- 
ent sections: (1) Women’s Education and 
Higher Culture; (2) Social Aims and In- 
stitutions; (5) Women’s Professions and 
Industries; (4) The Legal Position of 
Women, 

‘At the evening mass meetings some : f 
the most distinguished women speakers 
in the world will discuss education, wo- 
man suffrage, equal pay for equal work, 
woman in science and art, and other topics 
of vital interest. A feature of this Berlin 
congress which places it distinctly in ad- 
vance of the one held in London is the 
fact that it gives woman suffrage exactly 
the same prominence as is accorded the 
other principal divisions, one entire even- 
ing being devoted to this question. and 
also one of the general sections which run 
throughout the week, This recognition 
was refused in England, and as a result 
the British Women’s Suffrage Association 
withdrew from all participation in the 
Congress, but held a separate me: ting one 
evening in Queen’s Hall. It proved to be 
the largest and most enthusiastic of the 
entire week—3,000 people reserving and 
paying for their seats in advance, It was 
here that Miss Susan B. Anthony re- 
ceived an ovation, when the entire audi- 
ence rose to its feet with cheers and wav- 
ing of hats and handkerchiefs, One day’s 
session, however, was given to the fran- 
chise, and all might have been, for it en- 
tered almost every address, no matter 
what the theme, and was always received 
with the loudest applause. 

‘The forthcoming Congress in Germany 
promises to be still further celebrated in 
connection with this subject. When the 
conncil was formed in 1888 it was express- 
ly stated that woman suffrage was not one 
of its objects, and that no organization 
which affiliated with it was in any sense 
committed to this doctrine. Now, how- 
ever, it has gained such headway among 
the women of all countries that this recent 
Dresden executive meeting authorized the 
president, Mrs, Sewall, to request the na- 
tional councils of the different nations to 
take official action upon it at their next 
executive session. This was done with 
the hope that they will carry instructions 
to the Berlin meeting to furm an interna- 
tional committee on woman suffrage, and 
thus make this great council], represent- 
ing several millions of women, an active 
agency in bringing about this reform. 

‘*The social courtesies extended to the 
delegates from foreign countries were 
among the most delightful features of the 
London meeting. Many of the nobility 
opened their historic homes, garden par- 
ties were given by the Lord Bishop of 
London, the Rothschilds, and other noted 
people, and the culmination was the re- 
ception by Queen Victoria and an after- 
noon tea in Windsor Castle, The council 
of Germany, with the influential Frau 
Marie Stritt, president, promises that the 
hospitality of Berlin shall not be less than 
that of London, and this itself will give 
a year’s pleasant anticipation, Over a 
hundred American women attended the 
Congress of 1899, and doubtless an equal 
pumber will be representatives of this 
country ip 1904,”’ 


-_--_ 


THE CURSE OF EVE: ANOTHER VIEW. 


BY DR. ANNA E, 


BLOUNT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal. 

I have read, in the July North American 
Review, Margaret Bisland’s article, ‘‘The 
Curse of Eve.’’ The position, arguments, 
analogies, historical data, and even the 
figures of speech seem to me to be funda- 
mentally in error. 

The fundamental allegory is twisted. 
In the Bible story Eve, being tempted of 
the serpent, ate of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. Therefore 
God laid upon her the curse, ‘‘In sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children.’”’ And 
yet, beginning with the query, ‘‘Does not 
the tree of knowledge still bear fruit ac- 





cursed for the daughters of Eve?” Mar- 
garet Bisland aims through twelve closely 
printed pages to prove that the modern 
tree of knowledge produces the curse of 
barrenness. But sterility was not the 
curse of Eve. 

Let us not be led astray by allegory, 
nor make fetiches of clever analogies, 
even when they are straight and convince 


ing; much less when they are turned | 


through half a circle to meet an applica- 
tion. The author purposes to prove that 
it is a fixed law that ‘participation in the 
pleasures, responsibilities, excitations, and 
labors of a non-domestic life renders the 
fulfilment of this function (maternity) re- 
pugnant, and all but impossible to wom- 
en.”’ 
ever, to bring out any proof. 
believe the theorem is true. There are 
some statistics: Mrs. Mary E. Smith. of 
Leland Stanford (Am. St. Assn., 1900), 
and others have compiled elaborate rec- 
ords of college-bred women. The gist of 
the whole matter is that educated women 
who marry produce about an average 
number of children, with less than an av- 
erage mortality in childhood, When girls 
began to go to college everybody said, 
“They'll never want to marry now.”’ But 
time has exploded that theory. I have 
heard Professor Dewey say that so far 
from not marrying, girls go to college 
often because the uneducated are no 
longer considered eligible to marry edu- 
cated men, in other words, in order that 
they may marry. 

Let us recall a few familiar examples of 
leaders of ‘“‘non-domestic lives.’’ There 
was Queen Victoria, who had nine chil- 
dren; there was Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
who had nine children, and wrote more 
than one book with one hand upon the 
cradle; there was Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
who wrote suffrage pamphlets and nursed 
seven babies the while; there was Mrs. 
Livermore, whose lectures are no worse 
for having reared a healthy brood; Mrs, 
McCulloch, the Chicago lawyer who 
wrote ‘‘Mr. Lex,’’ has a thriving group of 
three. I could go on to the length of 
several pages. But illustrations prove 
nothing. There was never a great man 
but he had a great woman for a mother; 
there was never a great woman but she 
desired to have a great man for her son. 

This fear of race suicide is getting very 
amusing. Mr. Elbert Hubbard has said 
the best word on the subject. He wishes 
that the advice to have large families 
had come from a woman. He thinks it is 
a little indelicate for a man to advise 
large families, inasmuch as paternity, im- 
portant though it is, involves neither suf- 
fering nor courage vor self-sacrifice on 
the part of man. Womrn, be thinks, 
shuld have the say-so in this little mat 
ter. I think so, too. 

Let me quote a few lines from Olive 
Schreiner: 

“They say that women have one great 
and noble work left them, and they do it 
ill, It is true, they do it execrably. It 
is the work that demands the broadest 
culture, and they have not even the nar- 
rowest.’’ 

‘‘And when they have no other argu- 
ment against us, they say, ‘Go on, and 
when you have made women what you 
wish, you will defeat yourself. Man will 
gradually become extinct from excess of 
intellect, the passions which replenish the 
race will die.’ 

**Fools!’’ 

‘A Hottentot sits at the roadside, and 
feeds on a rotten bone, and takes out his 
bottle of Cape-smoke and swills at it, and 
grunts with satisfaction; and the cultured 
child of the nineteenth century sits in his 
arm-chair, and sips choice wines with the 
lip of a connoisseur, and tastes delicate 
dishes with a delicate palate, and with a 
satisfaction of which the Hottentot knows 
nothing. Heavy jaw, sloping forehead, 
all have gone with increasing intellect; 
but the animal appetites are still there— 
refined, discriminative, but immeasurably 
intensified. Fools! Before men forgave, 
or worshipped, while they were still weak 
on their hind legs, did they not eat and 
drink and fight for wives? When all the 
later additions to humanity have van- 
ished, will not the foundations upon 
which they are built remain?”’ 

If Jefferson and Franklin calculated in 
correctly on the increase of the American 
people, it only shows that they did not 
reckon on the decreased birth-rate which 
inevitably accompanies a more complete 
occupation of the soil. 

An Englishman, writing in the Nine- 
teenth Century, evidently having felt a pat 
from the jaw of the green-eyed monster, 
works up a hideous case for rapid Ameri- 
can extinction. This article, begotten ob- 
viously of jealousy of American ‘'trade 
supremacy,’’ seems to have inspired a 
panic. But many of us are still pursuing 
the even tenor of our way, remembering 
how often the end of the world has been 
prophesied. Can any one really regret 
that the population of the United States 
is now nowhere doubling in twenty-five 
years? What good could it do for those 
who are here, if there were twice as many 








ofthem? None, whatever. What harm> 
None, provided there was land and light 
and air for all. But is there? Supposing 
that in 1927 we were to have 160 millions! 
By increasing our production, reclaiming 
waste land, and intensive cultivation, we 
might support them. But double once 
again in another quarter of a century, and 
with 320 millions our nation would be 
swamped. A pestilence, a famine, a great 
war, would again make existence possible 
for the survivors. But how much easier 
to keep the population in limits by con. 
servative means, by producing only so 
many as can be brought to maturity, and 
find a living? 

The shark lays a million eggs in the 


She absent-mindedly neglects, how- | hope that two may come to maturity. 
I do not | How do you like the shark’s way? Stil), 


the same result is accomplished by the 
American mother who bears two children, 
and eliminates the death-rate. Remember 
that there are two factors to the popiila- 
tion problem—birth-rate and death.rate, 
It is obvious that the population can be 
doubled either by doubling the birth-rate 
or halving the death-rate. It is also ob- 
vious that the population may remain 
constant if both birth-rate and death-rate 
are diminished one-half. It is too com- 
mon to ignore the death-rate in discussing 
population. In Chicago, since the great 
fire, the average length of life has been 
doubled. It would be only compensatory 
to have the birth rate diminished by one- 
half, 

But think how much wiser and more 
conservative a way of increasing popula- 
tion, to diminish the death-rate. When 
one contemplates the fact that one tenth 
of all children born do not live a month, 
and that one fourth of all born die in in- 
fancy, then it would seem that the race- 
suicide worriers had better busy them- 
selves about this needless leak in the in- 
fant population. The Italian, Assyrian, 
and Russian Jewish districts of my own 
city have an enormous birth-rate. It is 
common to find Italian women who have 
left one or two out of ten to twenty chil- 
dren born to them. Two Italian mothers 
of my acquaintance have borne respec- 
tively twenty-two and seventeen children. 
Each has one frail child left alive. 

Think of the wasted years of women’s 
lives spent in bearing these children! 
Think of the hours and days of infant 
suffering to end only in death. Think of 
the suffering mother, who has loved and 
lost, one by ona, these little ones. Mother- 
love prevents us from successfully emu- 
lating the shark. Let us rather emulate 
the turtle-dove, with its single pair of 
young, well watched and warded, know- 
ing that even sharks are limited in num- 
bers quite closely by their sources of sus- 
tenance, 

Said Napoleon, ‘“‘What France needs is 
mothers.’”’ But it was not true. What 
France needed was fathers, in more senses 
than the physiological. Where were 
they? Their bones still lie scattered on 
the road from Moscow to Paris, and on a 
hundred Napoleonic battle-fields. Who 
would wish to be a mother, and bear sons 
to fill a trench as a bridge for Napoleon's 
cavalry? Who would wish for sons, to 
see them spoiled with disease in the per- 
verted life of the army? What American 
mother who has parted with a son to 
serve our unholy cause of expansion and 
Oriental conquest, does not rue the day 
that he was born? What mother sees her 
son return a victim to prostitution, in- 
sanity, or malaria, who does not regret the 
day she bore him? 

The soldier who is fit to be a father, 


the world over, is very much the excep- 


tion. The best evicence shows that 
eighty per cent. of American men have 
been or are afflicted with gonorrhea. If 
there is danger of race-suicide, look here 
for its cause. With only twenty per 
cent. of the men of the country fit for 
fatherhood, still Margaret Bisland says: 
‘To speak frankly, and to the point, this 
failure in natural and wholesome increase 
among our white natives is due to nothing 
more nor less than the over-education and 
abnormal public activities so ardently en- 
couraged among our women, since the 
close of the Civil War.”’ 

To speak frankly and to the point, it is 
due to nothing of the sort. One third of 
the sterility in American women is due to 
g norrhea, And eighty per cent. of the 
American men have or have had this dis- 
ease. Disease may abolish the function of 
reproduction in woman. But can educa- 
tion do so? 

The so called ‘‘better classes,’’ only 4 
very small per cent. of whose women are 
educated to any extent, furnish the world 
fewer children than the poor, and much 
fewer than the well to do middle classes. 
Why? Simply because they will not have 
children. They patronize the quack doc- 
tor and the abortionist systematically. 
Every physician knows how frequent are 
these practices. Yearly they become 
more frequent. They are not confined to 
any class, yet, according to my observa- 
tion, are conspicuously rare among the 
educated. 

These subjects fill us with horror, but 
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tet us keep in mind the ideal, that each 
woman should aim to do her legitimate 
share in the work of maternity, not more, 
not less. Let us not be prodigal of human 
suffering, our own or another’s, but brave- 
ly meet the requirements the world makes 
of each. I recommend those who shirk 
maternity to partake more copiously of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, that they may once more return 
to their maternal duties, not merely in 
response to instinct, but to an educated 
appreciati »n of the needs of themselves 
and the race. 

Now a word as to Mrs. Bisland’s argu 
ment from history. To me it seems inad- 
equate. Dves she really mean to ascribe 
the fall of Rome to the emancipation of 
women? I would urge two facts in oppo- 
sition to this view. 

i. The fall of Rome was due to inevita- 
ble and quite other causes than those she 
ascribes. 

2. The Roman women were never much 
emancipated, 

Historians are pretty much agreed that 
the life of a nation, like the life of a man, 
is limited. Nations are born, grow, ma- 
ture, and die. As men, some die in in- 
fancy. As men some extend their life into 
a long senility. All die. 

Now the women of Rome didn’t have 
rights enough, or kuowledge enough to 
overturn the empire The cases of Tul- 
lia and Hortensia are exceptions. Both 
daughters of soulless fathers, they were 
taught at home some of the wisdom of 
their fathers. (And by the by both had 
several children, in spite of emancipa- 
tion.) 

Merivale, in his History says, speaking 
of the position of a wife of the Roman 
empire: “She was delivered, in legal 
phrase, into her husband’s hands; his do 
minion over her was recognized as abso- 
lute; he became master of her person and 
her goods almost as if by the right of con- 
quest alone, or at a later period with the 
concurrence of her next of kin, he could 
condemn her to death. In her civil rela- 
tion to him she assumed no other footing 
than that of her own children. She in. 
herited from him as an adopted daugh- 
ter, and after his death received a legal 
guardian in one of her new kinswomen, or 
whomsoever her husband might appoint 
by will.’’ Is this emancipation? 

The education of the Roman women 
consisted largely in the reading of poetry 
and the study of music (Pellison, Roman 
Life in Pliny’s Time.) Although girls of 
the middle class went to schoo] with boys, 
for a time they were married at so early 
an age (twelve legally, but fourteen by 
cistum) that there was room for but 
small progress. Men, who married at 
thirty as a rule, had naturally the better 
of them in learning. The Roman women 
had no possessions; they had little edu- 
cation, barring exceptional cases, as Tul- 
liaand the wife of Pliny; they were en- 
tirely without political rights. The 
“emancipation,’’ cited by the author of 
“The Curse of Eve’’ consisted largely in 
sharing the debauchery of the time, the 
profligacy of a disintegrating state. If 
divorces increased they were due less to 
learning than to the want of it; they were 
the ripe fruit of the seeds of corruption 
sown by the perverted men of Rome. 

Let us look to other things for the 
forces that led to Rome’s fall. The con- 
quest of vast and remote territories, the 
growth of slavery, and the decline of the 
habit of any sort of labor among the Ro- 
mans, the universal, and ever unsuccess- 
ful substitute for labor with brain and 
hand, of sports, games, and pastimes. 
Let us look for real causes—and be 
warned, 

The slogan of our progressive time is 
coéperation and economy. 

These principles are vastly important to 
our much-discussed sex. If woman would 
learn to economize her strength, and t> 
coéperate with her fellows, let her learn 
not to produce two children where there 
is food for but one mouth; not to turn 


* the joys of maternity into weary serfdom, 


by aiming at a life ‘tautomatically self- 
sacrificial”; not to be scared by b gies in 
the shape of Genesaical allegories, or 
Pauline behests; not to waste the precious 
years not given to maternity. If a woman 
lives three-score years and ten, she does 
not need all of them to bring three chil- 
dren to maturity. If these years were all 
devoted to maternity prospective, present 
and retrospective, maternity would be the 
loser. Why? Because children need the 
influence of a mother’s mind. To be sure 
another, or others, may supplant her, 
must supplant her if she lets go her hold 
on the world’s interests. And what is 
she? An out-worn thing in a chimney 
corner! 

The third chapter of Genesis tells mea 
different story. Woman tempted man to 
eat of the forbidden fruit. The forbidden 
fruit is sex-love. The woman tastes it, 
its result is the fulfilment of the curse, 
“In sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren.’’ Now as a poem, as an allegory, it 
s beautiful. A child-people’s explana- 





tion of a natural phenomenon. But it 
need not disturb anybody to-day. We 
don't have to see it that way. ‘In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread all 
the days of thy life.’ What an argument 
Margaret Bisland could make of that 
against labor-saving machinery! But the 
twentieth century goes serenely on, and 
the self-reaper and thrasher sallies forth 
to the mil'ion-acred harvest, and the 
steam carriage whisks you across Siberia 
in a month, where the Mongol-Tartars 
spent two years in the journey. 

There will always be reactionary peo 
ple, striving to put a brake upon the 
wheels of progress; doing their utmost 
to backwater, while the buat moves stead- 
ily forward. King Canute seems to be 
chiefly remembered for such an effort. 
But his faith in his power only went to 
the length of a wet hem. And likewise 
the modern Canutes are ready enough to 
stand aside when the first wave washes 
over their feet. 
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My Oww Srory. 
Noted Persons. 
bridge. Illustrated. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Price, $2.50 net. 


If it were wished to give a foreigner a 
most characteristic picture of American 
life and democratic institutions during the 
nineteenth century, we would recom- 
mend him to read this book. Here is a 
graphic narrative of a man born ina log 
cabin, reared in a family that was making 
itself a home in a wilderness, with a back- 
woods boyhood in Western New York, 
starting out in the world with the village, 
the school, the canai, the mills, and the 
business life of a wide-awake, thriving 
community. Mr. Trowbridge early began 
authorship as a competitor for a prize 
offered by the Niagara Courier for an orig- 
inal New Year’s Address, in 1845. It was, 
he says, ‘a patriotic, octosyllabic screed 
of two or three hundred lines, with back- 
ward glances at Columbus and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and forward glimpses into our 
country’s future; here a tuuch of the pa- 
thetic in alluding to the vanishing red 
men, and there a bit of the picturesque in 
describing the Niagara Falls and the 
primeval furests.’’ It was accepted, but 
the editor cheated him by failing to give 
him the promised prize of Griswold’s 
‘*Poets of America,’’ tendering the boy a 
dollar and a half instead. The boy spent 
school vacation in attending for a week a 
class in reading and elocution, walking 
fifty miles to doso. His first experience 
as a writer soon took off any taint of ego- 
tism. Major Noah advised him to drop 
poetry and write prose, accepted his first 
story, paying him twenty-five dollars for 
it, and gave him an introduction to Mr. 
Holden, publisher of Holden's Dollar 
Magazine. His second story was accept- 
ed by Mr. Holden, and thus J. T. Trow- 
bridge was fairly launched on his career 
of authorship. . 

Then followed his early years in Boston, 
where he met Father Taylor, Theodore 
Parker, Garrison, Phillips, the brothers 
Burleigh, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Artemus 
Ward, Halpine, Shillaber, Anna Louise 
Chandler, Lowell, Underwood, Holmes, 
Fields, Barnum, Jenny Lind, Chase, Lin- 
coln, Scott, and other celebrities. In 1860 
Mr. Trowbridge married Cornelia Warren 
of Loweil,and settled in Hartford. *‘Afour 
years’ dream of happiness’ was abruptly 
terminated by the sudden death of his 
wife, leaving a baby boy, who became the 
special care of Miss Newton, a girl of 
sixteen, who nine years later became Mr. 
Trowbridge’s second wife. Then follow 
sketches of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
the Civil War, after which he visited the 
South and published an account of its 
condition, entitled *‘The South: Its Bat- 
tlefields, Desolated States, Ruined Cities, 
People and Prospects.’’ Space will not 
permit a “detailed summary of Trow- 
bridge’s later career, which has brought 
him into contact with the leading men of 
his time—Emerson, Alcott, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Walt Whitman, Chase, O’Connor, 
Holmes, Longfellow, etc. 

Nowhere in this lively sketch of per- 
sous aud events do we find any allusion to 
the woman suffrage movement, although 
we believe Mr. Trowbridge is in hearty 
sympathy with it. But the anti-slavery 
struggle with which it was so closely 
identified enlisted his interest, overcom- 
ing his early prejudice against the name 
ef ‘ab litionist.”’ 

Like most autobiographies, smal! space 
is devoted to the latter half of his life, 
spent largely in his beautiful home at 
Arlington, or on the breezy coast of 
Maine. The book closes with the auth- 
or’s autobiographic poem, which sums up 
his active, cheery, useful experiences of 
seventy-five years: 


Riches I never sought, and have not found, ? 

And Fame has passed me with averted eye ; 

In creeks and bays my quiet voyage is bound, 

— ~ great world without goes surg- 
ng by. 


No withering envy of another's lot, 
Nor nightmare of contention plagues my 
rest ; 
For me alike what is and what is not, 
Both what I have and what [ lack are best. 


A flower more sacred than far-seen success 
Perfumes my solitary path; [ find 

Sweet compensation in my humbleness, 
And reap the harvest of a tranquil mind. 


rtion of my early dream; 


I keep some 
right, like moonbeams on a 


Brokenly 


ver, 
It lights my life, a far elusive gleam, 
Moves as [ move, and leads me on forever. 


H. B. B. 


Jewev.. A CuaApTerR in HER Lire. By 
Clara Louise Burnham. With illus- 
trations by Maud and Genevieve Cowles. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1908. Price, $1.50. 


This is a charming story of an extraor- 
dinarily lovely child, who has been so 
trained in Christian Science by hér moth. 
er that she rises superior to every form of 
“error.’’ She is not beautiful, but attract- 
ive in a quaint simplicity which proves 
irresistible. By sheer force of frankness 
and affection she captures the hearts of 
her cynical grandfather and unhappy 
cousip, converts a bard Wall Sreet broker 
into a miracle of unselfishness, and changes 
a mansion of discord into a household of 
happiness. The story is charming!y told, 
and the characters are finely portrayed. 


converts to Christian Science by this story 
than Mother Eddy can convince by her 
| **philosophy.”’ H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SURPRISE FOR JACK. 





BY MARY E,. «|. BRUSH 


she had carried it in. 

‘*My stars!’’ exclaimed 
maid, 
chippy-bird alive!” 

The nurse’s face was very sober. 

“Yes, I am really worried about Mrs, 
Mandell! I do wish I knew of something 
that would tempt her appetite, but I 
haven't heard her say a word about any- 
thing, only once about some berries, and 
you know the marketman told me yester- 
day that they were all out of season 
now.”’ 

Little Jack Mandell, sitting out on the 
back porch, blackening his shoes, over- 
heard this conversation. His boyish face 
became sober, too. Two weeks since 
mama was taken ill! How he did wish 
she could get well and strong! Maybe if 
she had some berries- Jack paused, He 
looked thoughtfully, wistfully down the 
road, across the railroad track to the 
meadow beyond, where the green grass 
was dotted with white tents, gaily deco- 
rated with booths, and looming up amoung 
them, the big ‘'Floral Hall’’ of the county 
fair. ‘ 

And this was to be the last day of the 
fair, the finest of all, too, for there was to 
bea balioon ascension, and ‘‘a man jump- 
ing down with nothing but a big umbrel- 
la,’’ so Billy Jenkins had told him. Jack 
had planned to go with Billy, and bave 
one long, glorious day. Even now there 
jingled in bis pocket two silver dimes 
and a nickel, all to be spent as fancy 
might dictate—pop corn, peanuts, taffy, 
“squawker,’’ anything! 

But far up on the hill, beyond the ma- 
ple grove, was a berry patch, a narrow 
strip, but well filled with vines, the fruit 
of which, being in a shady ravine, ripened 
late. 

Jack laid down the blacking brush and 
stole out. 

A tin two-quart pail and Trolley, his 
brown and white spaniel, were his only 
companions. 

“You see, Trolley,’’ he said, as he 
trudged along, *‘! suppose I might have 
gone a berrying to-morrow, butthen mam- 
ma would have just so much longer to 
wait. Oh, Ido hope the berries haven't 
all gone! But anyhow, we'll see!’’ 

And pretty soon Jack “‘saw!’’ There, 
on the slopes of the little ravine, were the 
long, scraggly vines, with purple-red 
stems and gray-green leaves, crimson- 
tipped. And on the swaying branches, 
and hidden under the leaves, were shining 
blackberries, dead ripe, and having a fla- 
vor most delicious. 

Jack gave an ecstatic shout, which Trol. 
ley echoed by an approving bark, and 
then, with a sharp little thud the berries 
began to drop into the pail. 

‘Won't they taste good to her? Oh, 
won’t they taste good to her?’ Jack 
kept murmuring to himself, while Trol- 
ley, sitting on his haunches, grinned, with 
red tongue lolling. 

When the pail was filled Jack began to 
pick out every dried leaf, stray twig and 
bit of imperfect fruit. And while he was 
thus bending over the pail, absorbed in 
his labor of love, Trolley suddenly sprang 
up, barking wildly. A spasm of fear 
clutched Jack's heart. Maybe some ugly 
tramp was hidden near! Perhaps Farmer 
Odell’s Jersey bull, a beast of unenviable 


Lyddy, the 


reputation, had broken loose into the 
field! 
But no! Trolley, nose high in air, was 


gazing upward, as if the sky were falling. 

Jack turned his own eyes upward. 

Sure enough! Something was falling! 

Something was coming right down upon 
them. Whatcould it be? 

High above boy and dog was a huge 
dark gray object, slowly growing smaller, 
as puffs and coils of smoke issued from it. 
And beneath this, and rapidly nearing 
the earth, was a great white umbrella; 





and from the latter dangled something 


“She doesn't eat enough to keep a | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


bright and scarlet—a man in gaily striped 
tights! 

Trolley was frantic with surprise and 
alarm; but his little master’s face beamed 
with delight. 

*Oh-ee!"’ he exclaimed, springing up so 
suddenly that he almost upset his pail of 
berries. ‘‘It’s the balloon man! It’s the 
balloon man! Heigh, there, Trolley! He’s 
dropping right down here!"’ 

Swiftly, steadily, gracefully, like some 
queer tropical bird, down came the bal- 
loonist, and when within four or five feet 
of the ground he gave a little, agile leap, 
landing safely on his feet. 

Then, as Jack said afterward, ‘That 
balloon man acted as though he had only 


Clara Louise Burnham will make more | got off a street car, a wagon, orsome com- | 


mon, every-day thing, and says he, ‘Hallo, 
sonny! Blackberries plenty?’ And he 


began to pick ‘em off the bushes and eat | 


them.” 
Jack was a proud boy when, at tea time, 
he carried into his mother’s room a large 


saucer well filled with the luscious fruit, | 
| and 


saw the invalid’s 


pleasure. 


eyes shine with 


And he was almost as proud when, on | 


the following morring, as he was starting 


| 





When the nurse brought the tray out of | for school, Billy Jenkios called out, **Say! 
the bedroom it was nearly as full as when | You ought to have been at the fair yester- 


day, and seen the balloon and the man and 
parachute go up!” 

Whereupon, with a superior air, Jack 
retorted, ‘Ho! I saw ’em all come down!”’ 
— Youth's Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 


George Gould once engaged a stenog- 
rapher, but said nothing about the time 
he was to come inthe morning. The man 
came at ten o’clock, and found Mr. Gould 
hard at work. The next morning he came 
at nine. Mr. Gould was there. Thethird 
morning the stenographer, willing to work 
and anxious to please, arrived at eight. 
Mr. Gould looked up from his desk cov- 
ered with papers, and remarked, ‘Young 
man, I should like to know what you do 
with your forenoons.”’ 


Bobby has just finished a long story, 
full of terrible adventures with wild ani- 
mals that he had met and vanquished 
while out on the Common with nurse the 
previous afternoon, 

Surprised Father (after waiting in con- 
sternation for the finish)—Now, you know, 
Bobby, there is not one word of truth in 
that whole story. Don’t you know it is 
very wrong to tell untruths? 

Bobby —Yes, Daddy. 

Father -Then why have you just told 
so many? 

Bobby —I—I only wanted to—to keep 
up the conversation!—Puck. 


The front-door bell rang furiously. A 
bead adorned with shaggy and unmanage- 
able whiskers was thrust out of the win- 
dow, and a voice inquired, ‘‘Who is it?” 

“Oh, is this Mr. Higgins?’ came a sbrill 
voice from the shade of the doorway be- 
low. 

*“*VYes.’’ 

‘*Piease come to No, 41 High Street just 
as quick as you can, and bring your in- 
struments.”’ 

“T ain’t no doctor—I’m a carpenter. 
Dr. Higgivs lives two doors below,’ and 
the window was coming down with a 
slam, when ‘Please sir,’’ said the little 
voice, “It’s you we want. Pa and ma is 
shut up in the foldin’ bed, and we can’t 
get ’em out!’’—Chicago Journal. 


When Booker Washington was asked 
whether Northerners or Southerners were 
responsible for the introduction of slavery, 
he told this story: ‘tAn old colored man 
had a pig which he sold for $3. Later the 
pig escaped, and came back home. Anoth 
er white man came alung, and Uncle 
Zeke sold bim the pig for another $3. 
When the two purchasers met, they were 
angry, and went back to settle it. ‘Uncle 
Zeke, didn’t you sell me this pig for $3 at 
nine o'clock?’ said one. ‘Sho, I did, 
massa.’ ‘Didn’t I pay you $3 for it at 
twelve o'clock?’ said the other. ‘Sho, you 
did, massa.’ ‘Well, then, what are you 
going to do about it?” ‘Sakes alive!’ said 
Uncle Zeke, ‘can’t you white folks settle 
that question between yo’selves?’ ”’ 
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The Philanthropist 
Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Votumes oF THe PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months, 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


| The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
| in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci) 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients Leing 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply ': 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registra 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, Iw. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt 
New York. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
a and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill. ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those}who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
art of the work could 


least, $20,000. The greater 
thus the value of the 


be done by students, an 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific . wy We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE"SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 








Unity 

A Weekly Jouraal of Religion 

NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 

JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 

Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman's 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargiot T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

By invitation of the Newton Equal Suffrage 
League, the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Newtons, Oct. 29 and 30 

On the evening of Oct. 29 the Newton 
League will give a reception at the Hunne- 
well Club House for the officers of the State 
Association. Mayor Weeks of Newton and 
Hon. Samuel! L Powers will make brief ad- 
dresses, and Rev. Anpa Shaw will answer 
questions. 

The sessions on Oct. 30 will be held in the 
Unitarian Church at West Newton. In the 


begin at 10 45 


js time, will be followed by a short work 
conference. 

The afternoon session, beginning at three, 
will be open tothe public. The speakers are 
to be Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ League: 
Rev. Anna Shaw, and, it is hoped, Rev. Na- 
than Wood, of the Newton Theological 
School. 

Each auxiliary League of the State Asso- 
ciation will be entitled to the same number 
of delegates as at the last annual meeting. 
Credentials will be sent cut early in Octo- 
ber, and the Leagues are urged to appoint 
their delegates as soon as possible. 

Application for luncheon tickets, 50 cents 
each, may be sent, not later than Oct. 24, to 
Mrs. John Bellamy, 133 Webster St, West 
Newton, and should be accompanied by 
money. The Committee suggests that when 
possible the Leagues should decide how 
many tickets they will need and send one 
order for the whole number. 

Details about trains, etc., will be given 
later. For the Committee on Meetings, 

Maup M.N. Park Chairman. 


— = —_—— 


NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nebraska annual meeting will be held 
in Nebraska City, Oct. 6,7 and 8 

Rev. Anna Shaw of Philadelphia and Miss 
Gail Laughlin of New York will be the eve- 
ning speakers. Then there will be a Prop- 
erty Rights Conference, in which addresses 
will be made by Hon. D. L Jobnson of 
Omaha, author of the chart on “‘Decedent 
Property in Nebraska,’ and Hon. J. A. 
Douglas of Bassett, one of the best orators in 
the Legislature last winter, and other prom- 
inent attorneys. The program is the finest 
ever bad in Nebraska at a State Convention, 
and it is hoped there will be the largest at. 
tendance 

Delegates and visitors who come by way 
of Omaba may take advantage of the carnival 
rates, which are one fare for the round trip, 
and as Nebraska city is only about fifty 
miles from Omaha, it does not make the fare 
very much. We therefore hope for the 
largest attendance in our history. 

Laura A. GREGG. 





—_- 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The owa annual meeting will be held in 
Boone, Oct. 6,7 and 8. A full attendance is 
expected. 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
will hold its thirty-fourth annua! convention 
in the \uditorium at Joliet, on Oct. 8 and 9. 

On Thursday morning business will begin 
with an Executive Committee meeting at 
9.30. The public session will begin at 10 30. 

Delegates from local associations and 
friends of the cause who desire to attend the 
convention should send their names two 
weeks in advance to Mrs. Leonard Wood, 
Joliet. Fraternal delegates from other or- 
ganizations which are in sympathy with the 
movement to enfranchise women are also 
invited. 


DAKOTA DIVORCE HELD INVALID. 





Judge McKim has ended a long and bit- 
terly contested will case which has been 
before the courts in one form and another 
for six years, by appointing Mrs. Kate 
Andrews administratrix of the estate of 
her busband, the late Charles S. Andrews, 
who was well known in the newspaper 
business. 

Mrs. Kate Andrews was the first wife 
of Andrews, who procured a Dakota di- 
vorce from her and subsequently married 
Annie Andrews, his second wife. He died 
Oct. 7, 1897. After his death each of the 
women filed a petition for appointment as 
administratrix, on the ground that she 
was his lawful widow. 

The petition of the second wife was al- 
lowed by the Probate Court, which held 
the Dakota divorce valid. On appeal, the 
Supreme Court passed upon the -constitu- 
tionality of the statute under which a 
divorce obtained by a citizen uf one State 
in avother State, to which he went for the 
express purpose of obtaining a decree, is 
held to be invalid. The constitutionality 
of the statute was sustained by the Appel- 
late Court. 

Upon a writ of error, the case was then 
taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, which affirmed the decision of the 
Massachusetts tribunal. Under that de- 








cision the appointment of Anvie Andrews 
was set aside, and by the appointment of 
Mrs. Kate Andrews, she and the two 
brothers of Charles S. Andrews will share 
in the property, while Annie Andrews 
and her chiidren will get nothing. 

Women everywhere should be informed 
of this decision. Thousands have married 
men holding certificates of divorce from 
State courts, supposing these to be valid. 
Under the present decision wu man can no 
longer do so with safety. H. B. B. 
MISS GOLDSTEIN FOR NATIONAL SENATE. 

American suffragists who recently met 
Miss Vida Goldstein at the International 
Woman's Conference in Washington, will 
be i: terested to know that she has just 





morning, the annual business meeting will been nominated by the Woman’s Federal 
Lunebeon will be served in | 


the parlors of the church at one, and, if there | 


Political Association of South Australia 
as a candidate for the National Senate. 

This Federal Political Association has 
been formed by the women of Australia, 
since they were enfranchised in June, 
1902. The reasons why the women voters 
have decided to organize politically, sep 
arate and distinct from the men’s political 
parties, is thus stated by Miss Goldstein 
in her paper, The Woman's Sphere, of 
Melbourne: 


Women should carry on both the fight 
and the campaign by means of their own 
organizations, and not by means of any of 
the existing ones controlled and directed 
by men. If they do the latter they must 
adopt men’s methods and men’s aims and 
simply help in perpetuating the old order 
of things. The right of the franchise will 
have been bestowed on them to no pur- 
pose. The bopes we entertained were 
that the votes of the women would tend 
to el-vate and purify politics, to procure 
wiser and juster legislation and to hasten 
the bringing about of such a reform of 
our social system as would cure most of 
the glaring ills and wrongs from which so 
many men and women now unjustly suf- 
fer. Are we, then, already to confess 
that our hopes were but so many fantastic 
dreams? For that we shall do if we pledge 
ourselves to vote for the ticket or to blind- 
ly support the platform of any league in 
which men have the paramount power of 
coptrul, We should by so doing stultify 
ourselves and prove that the very argu- 
ments and reasons which we have for 
years so strenuously urged in favor of the 
granting of the franchise t» women were 
but windy pretextsand baseless platitudes. 
We should justify the sneer which the 
opponents of woman suffrage have ever 
made, that, once granted the franchise, 
we would vote just as the men told us to. 
Where would be the ‘‘new element”? that 
we were to introduce into politics? 
Where would be the juster legislation? 
Where would be the social reforms if we 
were to bind ourselves hand and foot to 
the rigid ‘‘machines” of party politics? 
They would be just where they are now 
—and not one whit the nearer. 

At the last Federal election no State 
elected more upright or able representa- 
tives than did Suuth Australia, where the 
women already had the right to vote. 
From them were chosen the speaker of 
the lower and the president of the upper 
house, and the vigilant Minister of Cus- 
toms, Mr, C. C. Kinston. In New Zealand 
the strength of the women’s vote arises 
from the fact that they have kept them- 
selves quite clear from the great party 
machines and have fought under their 
own organizations, 

Mrs. Harper says in the N. Y Sun: 

The leaders of the woman’s party think 
it notimprobable that the list of candidates 
which they will recommend may contain 
a number of the names found on the old 
party tickets, but they will reserve the 
right to reject as many of these as do not 
meet their requirements. Judging by the 
limited experience of this side of the 
globe, the woman candidate{ has a very 
small chance of occupying a senatorial 
chair, but conditions are vastly different 
in Australia. She possesses the highest 
character and ability and at least will 
have @ great opportunity to conduct a 
splendid campaign of education toward 
higher ideals in public life. 

We shall look with interest to see the 
result of this new political move. Io 
those four of our United States where 
women have the full suffrage it never has 
been considered wise to form a separate 
party, but women have identified them- 
selves with the parties already existing 
and have endeavored to compel respect- 
able candidates and defeat obnoxious 
measures. It has been argued that wom- 
en, while, as a class, they have special 
rights to protect and special wrongs to 


remedy, nevertheless, as citizens, have | 


the same general interests as men in good 
government. Women will naturally differ 
with each other, as men differ, on ques- 
tions of prohibition, tariff, currency, taxa- 
tion, capital, license and labor. How 
then can women agree in all cases upon 
the same candidates, representing as they 
will differing views on these controverted 
topics? We have felt it to be unwise for 
women, by forming a political organiza- 
tion of their own, to elect thereby candi- 
dates supported only by a minority of the 
male voters. Just as we deprecate mass- 
ing the Irish vote, the German vote, the 
colored vote, the Russian vote, we have 
looked with disfavor on any attempt to 
mass the women’s vote except for the ac 
complisument of objects specially impor- 
tant to women as such. 

But Australia is a country able and 





willing to try novel experiments, anda wo- 
man’s party seems the latest one. Mean- 
while Miss Goldstein is a keen thinker, 
an effective speaker, aud capable of fill- 
ing the responsible position of Federal 
Senator with intelligence and dignity. 

H. B. B. 





AN APPEAL TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

At Oakland, Cal., on the 8th inst., 
Mayor Olney appealed to the women of 
Oakland to assist in building up the city, 
and to support the present administration 
in its efforts in that direction. Incident- 
ally he declared himself in favor of woman 
suffrage and denied his intention to again 
appear before the public in the réle of a 
candidate for office. His address was 
made before the Ebell Society and the 
subject on which he talked was ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Place in the Municipal Affairs of 
Oakland.”’ 

He prefaced his address by saying that 
if the women of Oakland would make up 
their minds to work for the beautification 
of the city it would be accomplished. He 
regretted that the women were not given 
an opportunity to express their senti- 
ments at the polls, but reminded the ladies 
by means of a number of well-told stories 
that the influence of women in politics is 
underestimated. He urged the women of 
Oakland to join together in the formation 
of a woman’s city improvement club, to 
concentrate their efforts on some particu- 
lar thing and work for it until it was ac- 
complished. The work of a municipal 
house-cleaning was, in the opinion of the 
Mayor, a good subject for the ladies to be- 
gin on, and he suggested that each woman 
in the city see to it that the douryard in 
front of her home was neat and clean, and 
that the gutter in the street was cleaved 
regularly. 

Mayor Oluey declared that he wanted 
the support of the ladies at this time for 
the entire city government, ‘And when 
the time comes,’ continued the Mayor, 
“if any of the public servants are candi- 
dates for reélectiun, then I will ask you 
to support them with your influence. 
And when the time comes I intend to 
give the public the result of two years of 
Observation as to the way each candidate 
has done his duty during this administra- 
tion. I shall never again be a candidate 
and shall be independent of all political 
influence and shall not hesitate to speak 
out if I think a man ought not to be re- 
elected.”’ 

Mayor Olney of Oakland is not a mere 
politician, but a far-seeing statesman. If 
the women of California are wise they 
will try to secure his nomination and elec- 
tion for governor or senator, when his 
mayoralty term expires, H. B. B, 





CONDOLENCE NOT CONGRATULATION. 

A writer in the department ‘Feminine 
Fields’’ of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat, has the following to say in regard to 
the question of “race suicide:’’ 

“The women of these United States are 
indebted to our versatile President for 
agood many lectures on their duty as 
patriotic mothers to raise numbers of chil- 
dren, fine animals, to fight the battles of 
their country and otherwise help towards 
making this nation imperial in strength. 
Little has been heard in reply to the 
scoldings they have received for their lack 
of enthusiasm in this matter, but about 
three or four weeks ago a correspondent 
in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of Boston wrote 
a most vigorous answer to his pronuncia- 
mentos in favor of ‘big crops of children.’ 
Whether the said writer be man or wo- 
man, the criticisms are pertinent and 
caustic indeed, ‘a spade is called a spade’ 
and the subject is handled without gloves, 
and with a force of argument that appeals 
to any thoughful reader; but this one sen- 
tence holds the gist of the whole matter: 
‘Does not the President know that one 
child thoroughly well endowed is enough 
better for society than ten children born 
to a life of utter commonness with the 
world no better for their having lived.’ 

“Only on the ground that he really 
knows very little of the matter he is talk- 
ing about can American women forgive 
him for the lack of consideration shown 
for womanhood by exploiting such un- 
considered views. In must cases when a 
child is unwelcome it is mainly because 
the mother feels that she will be unable 
to give it all that true mothering which 
belongs of right to every child; when she 
sees one grieved little tot deprived of the 
special care still needed to make way for 
another or be given up to servants, Often 
the whole difference between happy or 
unhappy married life lies in the number 
of children; where three or four at most 
would be a blessing, more are a painful 
burden. In these days of stress and 
travail for all bread-winners there are 
very few men who are able to support 
even six or seven persons besides them- 
selves in, not luxury, but plain comfort 
and refinement. 

‘Perhaps it is the President’s views 








which bave inspired Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman to write her curivus article in the 
September Success. The idea of taking 
the babies out of the home to be brought 
up in a sort of children’s menagerie, just 
fits in with Mr. Roosevelt’s idea. Then 
the home would be only a factory for 
babies, and they could be brought up in 
job lots to order, food for shot and shell 


or any mechanism of destruction. If. 


there are to be such big families, in our 
times so unsuited to them, she is certain- 
ly right that the miserable, crowded 
homes resulting are no place for children, 
either physically or morally. 

“But in all things the ‘golden mean’ 
lifts mankind into spiritual freedom. The 
Jaw of the Creator and of nature that the 
child and the mother shal! react upon and 
educate each other is probably an eternal 
one and it is not at this stage of civiliza- 
tion that we shall rise to higher things by 
emulating the brutes. Most women feel 
that those letters of congratulation our 
President wrote to the mother of twenty 
children, and to the mother of triplets, 
ought to have been letters of sympathy 
and condolence.” 


MISS McDONOUGH DEFENDS HER BILL. 

‘Seventy seven hundred dollars for short- 
hand reports of 22 hearings! And yet we 
hear it said that talk is cheap.’’—Boston 
Post. 

Miss Elizabeth McDonough, official 
stenographer at the Long Island Hospital 
Investigation, has rendered a bill of $7,700 
for her services. This isa startling illus- 
tration of the reckless extravagance with 
which the public money is wasted in the 
city of Boston, But Miss McDonough de- 
fends her bill, and denies that her charge 
is excessive. She says: 

My claim is strictly legitimate. This 
hue and cry because the period covered 
but 22 hearings is entirely unwarranted. 
Those involved in the agitation are acting 
without serious thought, 

My bill is itemized. It is regular in 
every way. ‘The charges are all regular 
and legitimate. What if theaccount does 
amount to $57 an bour of the actual time 
of hearings? What about the number of 
hours required to transcribe the notes of 
these hearings? What about the extra 
copies of the testimony? At times during 
these hearings I labored 21 hours out of 24. 

Ot course I was represented by assist- 
ants, but the responsibility and brunt of 
work fell on my shoulders. What these 
assistants received is my business. It 
does not concern the public in any way. 

It has been stated that Miss McDonough 
agreed to work at the rate of 25 cents per 
100 words, with five cents for each of the 
three duplicates furnished a day. She 
was loth to discuss this point, but her 
friends allege over 25 duplicates a day 
were given during the beginning of the 
hearing. 

Miss McDonough’s bill is now in pos- 
session of Alderman Hugh Bresnahan, 
chairman of the investigating committee. 
As yet it has not been referred to the clerk 
of committees for verification. 

In 1894 the city of Boston paid $5,119.16 
for stenugraphic work during the investi- 
gation of public institutions, The testi- 
mony covered 3,830 pages of printed mat- 
ter. It is estimated that Miss McDon- 
ough’s will amount to about 2,000 printed 
pages. During Mayor Quincy’s adminis- 
tration the report of the park department 
investigation cost $1,790 and amounted to 
1,650 pages of print. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT SOCIETY 


Justice to this unique and time-honored 
institution requires that I re-state its age 
correctly. Miss Katharine K. Wood, for- 
merly of Wolfeborough, N. H., now of Bos- 
ton, informs me that it will not reach its 
centenary until next year. Cc. W. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., twenty-five wage- 
earning women have formed aclub for the 
sake of maintaining a home for them- 
selves. They were dissatisfied with 
boarding-houses and philanthropic homes 
and yearned fora real home, A house in 
the city that had been a drug on the 
market because it was reputed *‘haunted”’ 
was leased, and as the club grew in num- 
bers it was found necessary to have an 
overflow house, and another house in the 
suburbs, within easy distance to the bus- 
iness section of the city, was secured. 
They have a housekeeper, a cook, a 
laundress, and a chambermaid. The 
laundry is all done in the house, with 
extra charge for starched pieces. Any 
girl who has some article of ‘apparel 
that she wishes to wash herself, a fue 
waist or expensive bandkerchief, can go 
to the laundry and do her own work just 
as she would in her own home. The 
house is run entirely on the home plan. 
Each girl has a latch-key and each pays 
board, according to the size of the room. 
All who take luncheon to their business 
places have it put up for them at theclub. 








must know and be recommended by s0me 
one of the members. Then the applicant 
is allowed to join the little community 
for a month on probation. At the end of 
that time, if everything is satisfactory 
the probationer becomes a full-fledged 
member. 

At its annual meeting the Daughters of 
Vermont voted to assist the educational 
work of the State Federation in the South 
by a donation of books. So enthusiastic 
has been the response of the members 
that one library of over sixty volumes 
bearing the name of the society has been 
forwarded to Greenville, S. C., and suff. 
cient material remains for a second 
which will be forwarded soon. 


Women’s clubs were denounced in a 
recent sermon by Rev. W. B. Leach, pas- 
tor of a Methodist Episcopal church jn 
Chicago. He is reported as saying: 


Clubs for women ape the clubs for men 
in card playing and even in drinking. The 
members neglect the babies and forget 
their home duties. They cease toremem. 
ber that God bas stamped them with a 
commission, even more than He has men, 
to preserve the beauty, the dignity of 
home life. In the wake of club life I see 
suicides, broken homes, children harmed 
by neglect and doomed by that neglect to 
live lives of shame and crime. 


TheChicago Record-Heraldsenta report- 
er to interview leading clubwomen in re- 
gard to the minister's assertions and pub- 
lished a column of caustic replies, Mrs, 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch said: 


I have been intimately acquainted with 
woman’s club life in Chicago many. years, 
and I never knew a club where there was 
drinking and card playing. I do not 
think it can be shown that there is one 
child of aclubwoman who is in a jail or 
penitentiary. At our clubs women learn 
better how to train their children. It is 
about time the ministers stopped telling 
women what the Almighty intended them 
todo. We have Bibles, which we can read 
and interpret on these matters for our- 
selves. Let the ministers pay more atten- 
tion to the fathers of the race. 


Other women pointed to the practical 
results achieved by their clubs. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Sophronisba P. Breckenridge, 
whose admission to the bar of Kentucky 
several years ago was a matter of note, 
has been pursuing special studies at the 
University of Chicago, A remarkably 
careful study of legal tender made by 
Miss Breckenridge in both English and 
American history, has been published by 
the University Press. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Twenty-five years of continuous active 
service is the record made by Mrs. Bar- 
bara N. Galpin on the Journal of Somer- 
ville, Mass. She was pleasantly reminded 
of the rounding up of this period of work 
by finding on her desk one morning re- 
cently a package of congratulatory letters 
from members of the business, editorial, 
and mechanical departments of the paper, 
together with a beautiful bouquet of car- 
nations, accompanied by a card which 
said, ‘‘Please accept with our heartie>t 
congratulations.”’’ 

In further recognition of the occasion, 
a sketch of the remarkable business ca- 
reer of Mrs. Galpin was given in the Som- 
erville Journal of September 18, together 
with a warm tribute to her talent and 
womanly worth. Left a widow with one 
son at the age of eighteen, Mrs. Galpin 
began to make her way as a compositor in 
the office of the Somerville Journal, She 
devoted her evenings to study of English 
and of proof-reading, in preparation for 
more advanced work. From the position 
of copy-holder she was called to perform 
the duties of one of the most competent 
proof-readers in the country. Later she 
became bookkeeper for several years, fol- 
lowing which she took direct charge of 
all the details of the large and increasing 
business of the Journal and its job print- 
ing establishment, which position she 
continues to hold. Mrs. Galpin is familiar 
with the performance of every duty in all 
departments of the Somerville Journal, 
from the buying of stock to the intricacies 
of the machinery, and from the writing 
of an editorial or report to setting it up 
and ‘making up’’ the paper. In connec- 
tion with her work she has given personal 
attention to the printing of several out- 
side weeklies and monthlies, 

In 1893 Mrs. Galpin started the woman's 
page of the Somerville Journal, and has 
made it one of the best. She has made 
three trips to Europe, sending home much 
readable matter, her account of the Lon- 
don Hospital bringing her a personal let- 
ter of thanks from the Princess of Wales, 
now Queen Alexandra. Her descriptive 
travel articles have been published three 
times in book form. Magazine articles, 
series of letters, verses and songs come 
from her versatile pen. 

Mrs. Galpin is an active club worker. 


To be admitted to the club an applicant ; She was one of the founders of the Daugh- 
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ters of Vermont and of the Heptorean 
Club of Somerville. She is a member of 
the Authors’ Guild of New York and the 
American League of Penwomen. For a 
number of years she has conducted classes 
jn current events, and she is in frequent 
demand as speaker at club luncheons and 
receptions. A charter member of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
she has been chosen almost continuously 
for official position and work, Early in 
October the Association proposes to give 
Mrs, Galpin a reception in recognition of 
her twenty-five years as an all round news- 
paper woman. 


her dignified serenity on the platform, 
and her remarkable voice, which she never 
seemed to exert herself to raise, yet which 
never failed to reach her listeners. How 
easily she made complex questions clear 
to us, gliding over the unimportant mat- 
ters and drawing our attention, from time 
to time, to the points which she wished 
to fix in our memories, stopping now and 
then to go back and pick up all the 
| dropped threads of the subject, threads 
which she never forgot, though she her- 
self used no notes; and illustrating her 
theme, from one moment to another, with 
illuminating anecdotes and personal ex- 
periences. How often she left us at the 
end feeling rather pleased with ourselves 
for being able to attain such thorough 
comprehension of a difficult subject! As 
Miss A. C. Muirhead wrote of her, ‘‘Her 
style is very clear, very logical, very sim- 
ple and, indeed, so unostentatious that it 
is perhaps only on reflection that one 


\fter seven years of publication, La 
Fronde, the daily paper in Paris edited 
a: d issued by women, has been discontin- 
ued. Mlle, Marguerite Durande, the di- 
rector, becomes joint editor of a radical 
organ, L’Action, whereof the leading 
spirit is M. Charbonnel. Mme. Mathilde 
Melliot, managing editor of La Fronde, ' 
recently spoke before the Society of Polit- | realizes its art.’’ 
ical Economy on the subject, ‘‘Has the | It sometimes seemed as if it was in her 
Womat’s Movement Anything to Fear | willingness to answer objections or fur- 
from Political Economists?’ This was | ther questions on her subject that Mrs. 
the first occasion a woman has been in- | Widdrington showed the transparent sin- 
vited to address this Society. FF. M.A. cerity of her desire to bring the truth, as 
she saw it, home to ber listeners, Her 
patience, her gentleness, her pleasure in 
meeting her questioner half way in order 
to simplify the meaning of some doubtful 
point, all witnessed to her own desire to 
make plain the difficult way. Only six 
weeks ago she made two addresses in one 
day to meetings of the Independent Labor 
Party in Rochdale in Lancashire, and at 
that time she appeared to be in excellent 
health, 

On the day she died she was expecting 
friends in the evening, and while going 
about her home suddenly fell, and died 
in a few moments from heart failure. 
Her husband and a little son survive her. 

Soon after her death, at a _ public 
meeting, Mr. Bruce Glazier said that 
he wished to express on behalf of 
thousands of men and women of the 
Independent Labor Movement their deep 
sorrow at the loss of one of their most 
active and brilliant comrades. He said 
that there was probably no clearer, no 
more convincing exponent of the prin- 
ciples of their party in England, and that 
by her dignity and her ability on the pub- 
lic platform and her admirable grasp of 
political problems she has done much to 
further the advent of women into politics, 
the movement with which she had the 
deepest sympathy. 

eeedien 
ALICE GORDON GULICK. 

The death in England, Sept. 14, of Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick, the founder and pre- 
siding genius of the International Insti- 
tute for girls in Spain, has deprived the 
world of one whose beneficent labors are 
of value beyond human estimate. 

“The story of Mrs. Gulick’s life and 
work is an epic of American woman- 
hood,”’ says ‘the Congregationalist. ‘Of 
excellent stock, she was born in Boston 
fifty-six years ago; graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke in 1870; and with a consecration 
so often manifested by the daughters of 
that institution, sought at once a hard 
missionary field where she might do a 
work that no one was doing. She found 
that field in Spain, going out with her 
equally devoted husband, Rev. William H. 
Gulick, as a missionary of the American 
Board in 1872. As they carried on their 
ask of evangelizing they soon discovered 
the crying need of educational opportuni- 
ties for the girls in Spain. Starting in 
their home in a modest way, they met 
with such encouragement that in a few 
years the International Institute for Girls 
came into being at San Sebastian, That 
school has aiready proved a fountain of 
blessing to hundreds of young women in 
Spain who, through it, have been able to 
compete successfully with their brothers 
for the highest prizes offered by the State. 
Removed to Biarritz at the time of the 
war, it is just now being reéstablished in 
Spain at Madrid, the nation’s capital’ 

Mrs. Gulick died at the home of Lady 
Henry Somerset in Essex, whither she 
came recently from Switzerland. She had 
been maintaining for some weeks a brave 
but losing battle against lung trouble and 
heart weakness. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


ENID STACY WIDDRINGTON, 

Our readers who heard Mrs. Percy Wid- 
drington speak in public, when she came 
to us from England last winter, or when 
she visited America in 1899, will hear with 
regret the sad news of her sudden death 
at her home in Lancashire on the fourth 
day of September. 

Enid Stacy, when she was a schoolgirl 
in Bristo), England, where her father was 
a painter and a teacher of painting, began 
to be interested in the condition of the 
laboring people about her, to sympathise 
with their privations and to study meth- 
ods by which they could be helped to im- 
prove their circumstances. 

She was a brilliant student. When she 
was sixteen she took the senior Cambridge 
certificate, with honors. She entered the 
University College at Bristol with a Whit- 
worth scholarship, later attended the 
Welsh University College at Cardiff, and 
in 1890, at the age of twenty-two, she 
gained the B, A. degree of London Uni- 
versity. 

Her interest in social questions had led 
her to the study of history, ec»nomics and 
logic, and in 1891 she was elected a mem- 
ber of the Fabian Society. The thorough, 
pains-taking methods by which this so- 
ciety studies the questions of the day were 
very congenial to her clear, logical mind, 
and she worked to further the interests 
which the Fabian Society had at heart, and 
those of the Independent Labor Party, as 
long as she lived. She had joined the In- 
dependent Labor Party almost as soon as it 
came into existence, and in 1894 she was 
elected to the small National Administra- 
tive Council of that party. 

Long before this she had begun to speak 
in public to the clubs of working girls 
whose troubles had awakened her sympa 
thy, and she had proved to have an un- 
usual gift for public speaking. Gentle 
and feminine in manner as she was, she 
was especially successful as an out-of- 
door speaker. Great crowds of working- 
men were attracted to hear her, and she 
sometimes addressed as many as two 
thousand working people at a time in the 
open air. Her voice was excellent, and 
she seemed to find no difficulty in mak- 
ing herself heard across large spaces. 
About the year 1895 a Mr. Hutchinson 
had left in the hands of the Fabian So- 
ciety a fund to be used for the purpose 
of spreading a knowledge of social and 
economic questions; and the first use the 
society made of this fund was to send 
trained lecturers about the country to in- 
struct the laboring people. Enid Stacy 
was the first lecturer chosen for this duty. 

In 1897 Miss Stacy resigned her position 
on the council of the Independent Labor 
Party on her marriage to Rev. Percy Wid- 
drington, M. A., assistant to the vicar of 
St. Philip’s in Newcastle on-Tyne. After 
her marriage, however, Mrs. Widdrington 
did not withdraw from active work, but 
devoted six months in each year to lectur- 
ing and political work. 

It was under the auspices of the Fabian 
Society that she came to America to study 
social and economic matters in the United 
States and to speak to those who desired 
to hear her. After her long addresses in 
the open air to the crowds of British 
workmen, often stolid, silent, unrespon- 
8sive listeners, though grimly earnest in 
their interest in the questions she dis- 
cussed, Mrs. Widdrington must have found 
it delightful to talk to the sympathetic, 
enthusiastic audiences who met her in the 
Women’s clubs and private parlors of our 
larger cities. She rarely spoke before a 
large audience in America. Perhaps the 
largest was the congregation of Dr. Felix 
Adler at Carnegie Hall, in New York, 
which she addressed one Sunday morning 
in Dr. Adler’s place, at his request. 

Those of us who heard her speak will 








578 MILES BY RAIL AND STEAMER, $5. 


Through the famous Berkshire Hills to 
Albany, down the Hudson River by either 
day or night boat, thence Fall River 
steamer to Boston. 

Famous Annual Autumnal New York 
Excursion over the Buston & Albany 
R. R., from Boston, Thursday, Oct. 8. 
From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send 
to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass, Agent, Bos- 
ton, for descriptive leaflet. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speake: 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H Suaw, Auice Stone BLAcKwELu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





not soon forget her attractive personality, j 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 





We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 
Minnesota, Austin, Sept. 29, 30, 1903. 

Iowa, Boone, Oct 6, 7, 8 

Illinois, Joliet, Oct. 8 and 9. 

Ohio W. S. A., Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16 

New York State W. 8S. A., Hornelisville, Oct. 20 to 23. 

Maine, Auburn, Oct. 28-30. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 

Michigan E. S. A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 

Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


Double the membership! 





Subscribe for the WomAN’'s JOURNAL! 





Do you want our little quarterly, Progress, to be sent to all of the newspapers in 
this country? Do you want the editors to realize that there is a large sentiment in 
favor of equal suffrage? If you do, you must send your own subscription, 25 cts., to 
the Headquarters, We can only send cv pies to a8 many newspapers as we have bona- 
fide subscribers. 


Two clubs have been lately organized in New Jersey. Dr. Laura M. Wright has 
been chosen president of the Ocean Grove and Asbury P. E C. The other club is at 
Manasquan, and its president is Miss Mary Willetts. We sevd greetings anc best 
wishes for success. New Jersey expects to employ the month of November in active 
organization work. We trust much may be accomplished. 





Our readers will be glad to hear that Mrs. Catt thoroughly enjoyed her summer 
in Europe, and has come home rested and refreshed and ready for the work of another 
year. She is now getting her household settled in an apartment house. Her address 
is The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw left her c.'ttage on Cape Cod last Monday for Johnstown, N. Y., 
for her first fall engagement. Miss Shaw will be busy speaking at various places in 
the east and west untill the middle of November, when she will go South for a month 
of work. Miss Gordon will accompany her on this Southern tour. She will return to 
her Philadelphia home for the holiday season, and will start out again early in January. 


Miss Gail Laughlin is in Minnesota, engaged in organization work. She will bea 
speaker at the Minnesota State Convention next week. Then she will go to Nebraska 
to attend its State Convention, then to far-away California for six months of speaking 
and organizing. Dr. Frances Woods is at work in Iowa, and reports successful meet- 
ings in spite of rain and storm, She will be a speaker at the State Convention in 
Boone. 





Miss Mary N. Chase, New Hampshire’s earnest State President, is at work in the 
field in her own State. She finds some apathy, as is usual after a campaign, but she 
is adding members to existing organizations, organizing clubs wherever and whenever 
possible, and on the whole finds much to encourage her. 





The Springfield (Ill.) Equal Suffrage Club and the Minneapolis P. E. C. are among 
the societies which bave reported excellent Lucy Stone meetings. Space forbids 
more than this mere mention. Wecertainly congratulate the many, many clubs which 
celebrated Lucy Stone’s birthday. We trust the observance of Mrs. Stanton’s birth- 
day, Nov. 12th, may be as general. 


The Minnesota W. S. A. has moved the time of holding its annual Convention 
forward just one month, It is to be held Sept. 29th and 30th, instead of Oct. 29th 
and 30th, as first announced. This Association recently lost by fire at the State Fair 
several hundred enrolment cards, a goodly supply of literature, a table, etc. 





Vacation time is over; summer is gone! The days for good, earnest, active suffrage 
work have come. Every State President should impress upon her locals the need of 
larger organizations. The membership of the National can easily be doubled this 
year if the individual workers will but do their part. Most of the States hold their 
Convention in the fall, and here we find the best opportunity to create new interest, 
to encourage the workers, to make plans for the future, to impress the general public 
with the importance and dignity of our cause. Let none of these opportunities escape! 
At every State Convention an effort should be made to raise money for the work, 
literature should be distributed, enrolment cards circulated. Upon the success of the 
State Convention the work of the year largely depends. 





With but two exceptions, Rev. Anna H. Shaw is to speak at each of the State 
Conventions advertised at the head of this Column. 





Remember that at Headquarters we have the blue suffrage stamps for sale. You 
should use these on all your letters. They cost but 30 cents per hundred, and area 
splendid means of education. We have also a number of copies of the little booklet, 
‘‘Perhaps,”’ prepared by Mrs, Catt, than which we have never had anything better. 
The price has been reduced from 75 cents to 50 cents per hundred. We have leaflets 
and papers for sale and some for free distribution. All of this material should be set 
afloat and not allowed to remain long upon our shelves. Order some, and help us to 
do this important work. 





Those of us who are in charge of the National Headquarters have had no com- 
plaint whatever to make of our workers, with one exception, and that is in the matter 
of letter-writing. If people corresponding with Headquarters knew that almost all of 
the anxiety connected with the work results from carelessness in answering letters, 
they would, we are sure, try to be more careful. Persons write to ask if they can 
have an organizer, or make a request of some kind, and their letter is immediately 
answered, and in that answer questions are asked which have to be answered before 
anything can be done, .Sometimes those letters remain unanswered for weeks, and 
the person in charge of the work does not know whether to go on and plan or not. 
Please in the future, therefore, if you bave a letter from Headquarters containing a 
question, answer it in some form. If you have nothing explicit to write, just send a 
postal card saying ‘Your letter was received. Cannot give you the information 
before a certain date.”’ In that case the Headquarters will remember that date, and 
if you do not write at that time, a second letter can be sent you; but when we are 
waiting, expecting that each mail will bring the information, we are not apt to write 
the second time, It is often quite as important to tell the person who is managing 
organization or any kind of work that no progress is being made as that progress is 
being made. Just a word now and then from certain workers with whom we are 
associated would lighten our burdens largely. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPron, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M 
to 6 30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havi’ g a thorough knowledge of the English 
language she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Typical Life in Chile. 
. Reminiscences of Peru. 
. Cuba and the Cubans. 
. The Land of the Incas. 
The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 
. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 
. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 
by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom. 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
. Coasnstas Sateuve, Monta Train- 
ng. 
. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
. Our Place in Evolution. 
. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of tte Incas. 


1c ASenr 


—— 
aha wb 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 





1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

8. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences, 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO MY SISTER’S PICTURE. 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY. 
How beautiful that face! 
’Twas long ago, 

We went together to the portico 
Where stood the artist with his instrument, 
To take her picture. [ was well content 
When I received it on a later day. 
"Almost as good as she!"’ | heard one say. 
It is unchanged by all the changing years ; 
But you, my darling! (Oh, stay back, my 

tears!) 
Where are you now, my sweet origiual 
Of th:s dear picture, once ‘‘so natural’? 
Where are those shining eyes, that glossy 

hair? 
Where is that cheek so radiant and fair? 
Where is the rosy |ip that used to speak? 
Oh, tell me, darling. for my heart is weak 
Without you! I rej>iced last night to find 
This precious picture you have left behind ; 
But ob, my darling, this is not enough: 
I wa.t yourself. The path of life is rough. 
I want to take you closely by the band, 
And tell you all that you would understand, 
And hear your quiet answer; for [ know 
I make mistakes, and you could help me so! 
Why «>I ask you? Have you not gone 

home? 
Why should you wish the wilderness to roam? 
Ob I must wait! I know it, and L’ll try 
Tu do what you would do, and, by and by, 
I'll see your face 

Then let me take once more 

The picture, that your semblance doth re- 

store, 
An: please myself by thinkiug tha’ I may 
Louk at your shadow, all along the say; 
And try to be content with keeping tuis 
Until the sweet original | kiss. 





=< - 


SUNSHINE. 





BY NIXON WATERMAN 





Own, if you can, one of those welcome faces 
That brings the sunshine to life’s shadowed 
places. 





—>—- 


THE SICK CHILD. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 





He for whom the world was made 

Cannot lift his heavy head, 

All its pretty curls puffed out, 

Burnt with fevers, parched with 
drought. 


He the tyrant, whimsical, 

With the round world for his ball, 
In a dreadful patience lies, 

O d since yesterday and wise. 


Like a martyr on the rack 

Swiles, his soft lips burnt to black, 
W hile the fever still devours 

Hi- small body, sweet as flowers. 


Drendful patience like a sword 
Stats his mother’s heart, dear Lord; 
Mak» him naughty, wild, and gay, 
As he was but yesterday. 


Little services he pays 

With his kisses and his praise, 
While his eyes ask pardon still 
Thar he’s troublesome and ill. 


He /ies smiling with a fire 

In lis cheeks blown high and higher, 
By the wind of fever fanned. 

Lord, his kisses on my hand! 


Give me back my boy, I pray, 
Turbulent, of yesterday. 
Not this angel, like asword 
In his mother's heart, dear Lord! 
— The Spectator. 





—cqGeoune— 


A Coward’s Courage. 


“Don’t you .bear it, Mark—that light 
Talk of the quiet 


step step, behind us? 
of the woods, there is no such thing.”’ 


Florence Lindsay peered over her shoul- 
der searching the brush-shaded hillside 


for the disturbing feet. 


* Mark Lindsay sprang from his couch of 
brown leat mound, saying: ‘No, Madame 
Fine Ear, I hear nothing, but will gladly 


search fur the depredator.”’ 


“You'll not find him that way,’’ said 
‘‘We are the intruders disturb- 
ing the woodland housekeeping. Sit down 
again, Mark, I want to tell you some- 


Florence. 


thing.’’ 

‘Ha! There he is! 
perstitious wife, ] do assure you. 
he goes. 


can spy upon us. 
magpie. 
tance, sir.” 
respect in the bird’s direction. 


Fiorence laughed with relief and fun as 
the saucy-looking bird settled himself on 
a bough high above their heads and stud- 
“He 
needs only spectacles to make him look | 


ied them with sidelong scrutiny. 


Look at him, Flo— 
entirely substantial and harmless, my su- 
There 
He has added wings to his steps 
and taken a coign of vantage where he 
Quite handsome for a 
Glad to make your acquain- 
Mark bowed with profound 


ing a little that there should lurk about it 
all a spirit of unrest. 

“I am a coward, Mark,” she abruptly 
announced, ‘‘afraid of all sorts of things, 
but most of all of sounds that I can’t 
define.”’ 

“Don’t believe it of yourself—you, a 
fearless horsewoman, and timid!’’ Mark 
was not disturbed by the confession. 

“A fearless horsewoman in the park 
and in the company of—well, yourself, for 
instance—but you know this is almost my 
first experience in the real wildness of 
out of-doors. It has always been’’—a 
| touch of sarcasm in her voice—‘‘dusted 
,and aired in the summer resorts. But 
| here, only a brief climb from the snow- 
| line of our Sierra Nevada range, it is most 
superbly new.” 

‘*Your fear doesn’t spoil your pleasure, 
then? You like our camp?’’ Mark was 
sleepily solicitous 

“Camp is all that one could desire. 
Your friends, the Dennisons,—it is good 
to know them,—are wholly willing to 
foster the latent barbarian in us.”’ 

‘Fred’s a fine fellow!’ Mark idly as- 
sented, whistling to the policeman mag 
pie. ‘*Wish his health was better. But 
he must get well here if anywhere. This 
claim of his is over three thousand feet 
above the valley. The stream runnivg 
through the place comes from the heart of 
the snows, the cafi ns are full of game, 
aud best of all, to my notion, the resinous 
odor of the pines is all about him. But 
tell me more of your vile courage, Mrs 





M rk. Perhaps something can be done 
about it. You don’t look like a fearsome 
person.”’ 


‘I'm vigorous enough, surely.” Flor- 
| ence straightened out her fine shoulders 
}aud held out a well-muscled arm. “I 

have friends whe are little more than bun- 
'dles of nerves, whose bravery is a thing 
|for man himself to envy.’’ She lightly 
sighed, adding: ‘‘It’s a desperate flaw in 
a character—this cowardice.”’ 

They started many a little bustling 
creature from his feast of grasses and 
juicy roots, and awakened a sleepy horned 
owl, just to see him blink his yellow eyes. 
Florence bent quite sportsmanlike over a 
’coon track that Mark traced in the wet 
mould on the bank of the stream. 

“He was here, lately,” said Mark, 
studying the bear-like impression. 
“Something disturbed him, fur he is a 
night prowler, like all the rest. That 
reminds me—I must leave long before 
daylight. Andy, Fred’s man, goes with 
| me, and I hope to bring you a handsome 

pair of antlers. You will study out more 
| wooderaft by yourself, and let me know 
| of your progress.”’ 
“Tt will be lovely, Mark, but—the pages 
| 





are many, and—yes, I'll have a good re- 

| port for you. I shall ride down to Oak- 
view in the morning if Mrs. Dennison 
needs anything.”’ 

“Well, start early, if you go, so as to 
get back before the hottest part of the 
day. Jess carries you well and will make 
good time. Iam glad you use the cross- 
saddle.”’ 

‘“*Lift up the latch and the bolt will 
fall,’ sang Florence, to an improvised 
air. 

‘“**Look out for the wolf, my child,’”’ 
admonished Mark. 

‘Because the green huntsman will be 
over the hills and far away?’’ she asked, 
a hint of reproach in her question. 
| Night fell over the mountain camp, and 
| set its vault with stars. Florence Lind- 
| say, looking upon it, felt its vastness lift 

her out of all littleness and make her a 

part of its sentient might. 

Somewhere in the buoyant eternity that 
cradled her, she partly woke to find the 
constellations slipping westward, aod 
beard Mark softy whistle to the dogs. 
They were off then, and morning was at 
hand. Then she slept again. 

When at last her sleep-captive brain 
threw off the night enchantment, Florence 
roused to find Mrs. Dennison at the tent 
door, calling in an anxious tone. 

‘‘What is it, Carrie?’ Florence asked. 
‘Is your husband ill?” 

“Oh, Florence, I’m so alarmed about 
him!’ answered Mrs. Dennison. ‘He has 
symptoms of one of his old attacks. We 
had hoped that they were quite con- 
quered, he had been so much better here. 
I'd give him one of his powders, but there 





are only two left, and he ought to take 


, them frequently to prevent the trouble. 
Can you ride down to Dr. Winter’s—”’ 


| ‘There, there, you dear, worried wo- 
“OF 
Isn’t he asleep now? I 
You go and do as wisely. 


man!’’ Florence soothingly replied. 
course I’il go. 
, thought so. 
I'll soon be on the way.”’ 


A few moments at the tent door to 


But come, Mark, I gather in the strength of the hills and the 
calm of the morning, and Florence turned 
before.”’ | to the new duty. Breakfast and the di- 

“So you have reserved confidence these | rections from Mrs. Dennison delayed her 
six long months of our union,” said Mark, | briefly, and she was soon riding through 
teasingly, as he returned to his place the pine forest, where the night coolness 
among the brown leaves. ' yet lingered. She looked for the magpie 

The lady studied the place, looking up to give him greeting, and as her ready 
the length of tree-boles and out over the hearing caught the murmuring wood 


quite professional. 
want to tell you something I never told 


lution to her aid to invest herself with in- 
vincible courage. No more terrors for 
her! She would be as brave as Britomart; 
and, holding her whip like a lance at 
charge, she rode boldly to the Caldwell 
gate, as if it were the only port of a Castle 
Dangerous. A moment or two for study- 
ing the fastening, till she could open and 
close the gate with ease, then out down 
the mountain road. 

It was early when she saw below her 
the straggling streets of Oakview, almost 
regretting that it was so near. 

Arriving at the drug store, a little diffi- 
culty arose. Dr. Winter was away, and 
the boy in charge knew nothing of Mr. 
Dennison’s powders. Riding to the doc- 
tor’s home, she learned from Mrs, Winter 
that the doctor was operating upon a 
patient at Powell’s, seven miles to the 
north, and did not expect tv return be- 
fore one o'clock. 

It was well past two when the doctor 
drove up, flung the reins to the boy who 
stood waiting, and turned to help a man 
in the garb of a farm hand from the 
buggy, calling, as he did so, for hot water 
and antiseptics. 

‘Steady, there, my man,” he said. 
‘Here, lean on me. Marcia’ (to his 
wife), “give him your arm on the other 
side.’"’ But Florence was nearer and af- 
forded her strong young shoulder to the 
wounded man’s support. 

“Scythe wound in the forearm,”’ briefly 
stated the doctor. “I saw the accident, 
but was able only to tie a tourniqnet, and 
must set a few stitches. Mrs. Lindsay, 
can you stand the sight of blood?”’ 

The man was seated on the shaded 
porch, and both women mechanically fol- 
lowed the doctor’s directions. 

“Ah! muttered the doctor, as the 
blood spouted with the loosening of the 
tourniquet, ‘Radial artery; ulnar, too, 
I suspect. Stand still, Mrs. Lindsay,’’ 
for the bright streams shot out and dyed 
one side of her linen riding habit. 

With a steady hand Florence held the 
arm m»tionless at the required angle, and 
told herself that want of courage was 
simply unusedness and inexperience, If 
she knew more, she would not be afraid. 
Dr. Winter worked rapidly, and Flor 
ence held her machine-like pose until a 
splint kept the arm motionless. Then the 
doctor became the genial host, and turned 
cordially to Mrs. Lindsay. 

“I’m glad you came to-day. Marcia 
and I are in need of a little of your 
society.”’ 

Florence shook her head, and told him 
her errand. 

**Fred Dennison! Poor fellow! I hoped 
much from that chloralmide for him. 
That and the mountain life will put him 
on his feet. By Jove! The stuff is coming 
out on the late train, and it will take me 
an hour afterward to get it. You'll have 
to stay, and take it up in the morning.”’ 
He hurried to his office for a possible 
grain or two of the precious drug. 
Florence felt that here was a test for 
her new panoply. If she conquered this 
time, she would exult in future fearless- 
ness. It would only be early dark by the 
time she reached camp, where her refuge 
waited. She turned to Mrs, Winter, who 
stood ready to sponge the red stain from 
her skirt. 

**I’d lend you one,”’ said the lady, ‘‘but 
I’ve not learned to use the cross saddle, 
and there’s no time to wash this properly 
if you must go,”’ looking at the shadow 
on the mountains above the town. 

The warm air was still burdened with 
the odors of the operation, and Florence 
felt fora moment as if she had been un- 
der the knife herself. It was with relief 
almost painful that she heard the whistle 
of the evening train. 

The shadows were pointing long fingers 
down the darkening cafions as she rode 
up the mountain path, leaving the last 
straggling farm well behind. 

The first quiver of fear stole upon her 
when a great gray owl winged its noise- 
less flight to its lookout on a dead pine- 
tree on the mountain across the cafi on. 
Laughing lightly, she spoke to her horse: 

“Bear me well, good Jess. We may 
fiud an armorer on the way who will 
touch the weak spots in my links of mail 
and make it strong again.”’ 

But the ever-lurking terror leaped upon 
her like a thing of life bred by the shad- 
ows, when Jess, snorting with sudden 
fright, and quivering in every tense 
muscle, started on a gallop up the steep 
road, The instinct of the trained horse- 
woman led Florence to rein the good 
creature to a rapid walk before she dared 
look through the gathering dusk for the 
cause of the animal’s sudden fear. Jess 
answered perfectly but pushed on at a 
sapid pace, knowing the homeward way. 

The Caldwell gate was near, and beyond 
it through the pines was a fairly level 
stretch before the road became hilly again 
toward the terrace where the camp stood. 

A late streak of pale sunlight gleamed 
through a narrow gap on the other side of 
the cafion, and Florence, forcivg herself 
to look down the wooded slope at her left 


through the brush on the opposite moun- 
tain slope. While she watched, her senses 
keenly alert, there lightly leaped across 
the narrow path of light a long tawny 
body. The shadows beyond received it, 
but not before Florence, clutching J2ss’s 
mane with her rein-hand, knew her dan- 
ger. A mountain lion was following 
them, falling back, rounding a boulder, 
gliding through the trees, but never hesi- 
tating, never turning away. For one mo- 
ment a numb agony held her stricken, 
but she was presently surprise: to find 
herself growing resentful. 

Why should a woman be so much more 
helpless in the face of danger than a man? 
Why, for instance, had she not been 





taught to measure distances? How could 
she know if the lion might take the space 
down the stream and up on her side of 
the cafion in three leaps or five? Now 
she knew how a maniac felt when he | 
laughed. Was there no escape? With 
new dismay she recalied the stain on her 
skirt, feeling that this had led the great 
cat in pursuit. 

She looked up into the bending sky, so 
soon to be star-jewelled, and with a 
woman's prayer for help rode on toward 
the Caldwell gate. Its white parallels, 
faint y gleaming far abead, might lead to 
refuge, or—but she fought back the hate- 
ful thought. 

Lion, puma or cougar—it mattered lit- 
tle what name it bore—the body of grace 
and vigor, of flexible muscles and power 
without pity, followed the scent in the 
air. Iv and out it sped onward among 
the bushes, startling to terror the furry 
little people of the forest; but the tawny 
cat had nobler game in sight. Once he 
stopped and held one foref ot back. 
There had been killing near; there were 
blood stains, the blood of deer, and then, 
tov, dogs had crossed his path. He snarled 
defiance at the last discovery and crept on 
with greater caution. 

Mr. Lindsay and the Dennisons’ man 
had passed that way some time before, 
carrying a deer between them. At the 
stream they bad stopped to rest, and, in 
the fore-shorteved perspective with which 
poor, blind humanity sketches its own 
destiny, decided to separate, Andy, with 
part of the game, taking shorter, though 
rougher road to camp. He would be in 
time for his evening duties, and Mr. Lind. 
say would follow the rugged trail from 
the stream to the Caldwell ranch, looking 
for small game on the way. 

The young hunter felt the keenest pleas- 
ure in the witchery of the place, and 
wished that Florence were beside him 
that they might watch the changing hues 
till the day deepened into that most en- 
chanting hour between daylight and night- 
fall. She could not but lose her fears in 
learning to lie closer to nature’s heart. 
He would put her band on the face of the 
great rocks and show her how to follow 
the running game. 

He trudged comfortably onward, fol- 
lowing a hare or two, but too wholly at 
peace with the world to take life again 
that day. He was glad that the dogs had 
gone with Andy, and pushing back his 
hat and readjusting the game that he car- 
ried, enjoyed to the full contentment of 
the successful hunter. On through the 
brush he went, feeling the trail with a 
woodsman’s instinct, till a whippoorwill 
gave warning that night was not faraway. 

On through the brush kept the cougar 
also, reaching at last the resting place at 
the stream where the two men had sepa- 
rated. There was a surfeit of blood in 
the air. He had distanced the first faint 
scent, and now stopped to drink where 
the shallow water was shaded by over- 
hanging boughs. It was a good place to 
cross, even for a cat, and on the other 
side the scent grew fresher. Here to the 
left was the trail of the dogs again. A 
step or two back was a later leading, and 
this be followed warily, lying close to the 
ground and listening, but following uner- 
ringly in Mark Lindsay's footsteps. 

While making what speed she might 
toward the gate that was her first goal, 
Florence suddenly drew rein, a sure fore 
boding overcoming for the moment her 
own terror. Mark was in danger—how, 
she could not know, but somehow abead 
and not far. With her inner vision 
taught to penetrate the mysteries that had 
so long disturbed her, she rode on with a 
look of one set apart fur supreme test. 

Up the mountain side a man was slowly 
climbing toward the road. The trail that 
he followed led directly to the gate. It 
was Mark, and there, but a pitilessly short 
space behind him, was the lion. With a 
throb of exultation came the thought 
that she could save her husband, and 
turning her horse from the road she 
forced the obedient creature down the 
mountain side. 

“Steady, Jess, and never fear. 
ride between them.”’ 

‘*Florence,’’ shouted Mark, turning in 
amazement, as he suddenly became aware 
of her presence and saw her running 
away from the road. 

“Turn quick and shoot, Mark,’’ she 
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mystery of wood depths far below, sigh- sounds she called all her powers of reso- 


and search the stream, saw a movement 


within as she kept her eyes on the game 
that crouched back against a bowlder, 
startled, yet defiant. 

“Back Jess, to the left then!’’ Mark’s 
resonant voice thrilled with the cry of the 
conqueror. 

As the beautiful mare crept backward 
almost on her haunches, two rifle shots 
rang out in quick succession. A long, 
terrible cry rose intu the dusky air, and 
the body of the lion leaped and fell back- 
ward, clawing and tearing its undirected 
way through the dry brush, unti! it 
lodged against a tangle of wood growth 
and lay silent, a dark shape of death. 

“That was well done, my brave wife!’ 
Mark's eyes and voice were eloquent as he 
put out his strong arms to lift her from 
the saddle. With the joy of conquest 
lighting her face, Florence walked beside 
her husband till they came to the Cald- 
well gate. 

‘**Let me open it.’’ She sprang forward 
aud swung the gate wide till they passed 
through, Jess following unled, then closed 
it with a clang that rang triumph through 
the whispering forests.—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 
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TO TRAIN PLAY SUPERVISORS. 





The announcement that a department 
of Columbia University bas designed a 
plan for the instruction of settlement 
workers which includes a series of normal 
and techaical courses especially for the 
leaders of juvenile clubs will strike some 
people as remarkable. The plan, how- 
ever, is a legitimate outgrowth of several 
years of experiment in playgrounds, vaca. 
tion schools, and recreation centres, says 
the N. Y. Evening Post. 

It took many centuries to evolve the 
idea that playgrounds were as essential as 
schoolrooms to the moral and physical 
well-being of youth. When the first pub- 
lic playgrounds were opened, it was found 
that the children had no idea how to use 
them. Unlike other species of young ani- 
mals, they had literally no conception of 
healthy play. The children who flock the 
crowded streets of the East Side do not 
play at all, in the proper sense of the 
word. They have few games and no 
rules, except the rule of might. The pop- 
ular idea of sport in the tenement district 
is to filla tomato tin with blazing sticks 
and to swing the same round and round 
at arm’s length by means of a string or 
wire. It is also sport to chase cats and 
dogs, to sho>t craps, to steal rides on 
passing wagons, and to assist in various 
ways in swelling the volume of noise in 
the neighborhood. The activity of street 
children is aimless, and their tendencies 
are entirely lawless. 

For six years the public schvol system 
of New York has included regular recrea- 
tion centres during the summer, and these 
are now kept open during the winter 
months as well. There are twenty one of 
these centres, which must not be con- 
founded with the vacation schools or the 
park playgrounds. The play centres are 
most useful in the evening hours, from 
seven uotil ten. Miss Evangeliue E. 
Whitney, District Superintendent in 
charge of the vacation schools and play- 
grounds, in explaining the need of even- 
ing sessions, said: ‘*Theoretically, chil- 
dren should do their playing in the day- 
time, but as a matter of fact a great num- 
ber of East Side children must play at 
night. If the observer is amazed at the 
number of children on the streets of our 
city when the sun shines upon them, he 
would find it impossible to estimate the 
increased multitude at nightfall, when, 
released from school and workrooms, 
they resort to the pavement, which is 
their only recreation ground. This year 
the recommendation has been made that 
the hour from seven to eight should be 
reserved for the very little children, who 
should, of course, be at home, but who 
are really roaming the streets. Unless 
they are in bed, it is better for them to be 
under good influences in a playroom.”’ 

The recreation centres are jocated in 
convenient school buildings, and are di- 
vided into two departments, one of which 
is occupied with gymnastics and active 
games, and the other with clubs, reading, 
and quiet games. Money has been spent 
generously on the centres, and they have 
been under most intelligent and sympa- 
thetic government. There has bven 4 
gratifying attendance on the part of the 
children, and the only discouraging fea- 
ture has been the lack of trained men and 
women teachers and supervisors. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the centres is the club life. Each centre 
has from ten to twenty clubs of boys oF 
girls. The clubs are self-governing, elect 
their own officers, and make their ow? 
rules. There is a club adviser attached 
to each centre, who is supposed to guide 
and direct the clubs without interfering 
with their general conduct. They mad- 
age to keep good discipline, but it cannot 
be denied that the clubs have not made 
satisfactory progress under the system. 
The advisers themselves admit that they 
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lumbia University committee proposes to 
institute. 

One of the characteristics of the untu- 
toured and the undeveloped man is sever- 
ity. The Draconian code of the average 
boys’ club is calculated to work its de- 
struction by the process of elimination, 
Tue punishment for minor offences is 
usually expulsion, and as no heavier pen- 
alty is within their power, serious crimes, 
such as theft, profanity, and violence, are 
placed on a par with non-attendance, non- 
paymert of dues, loss of temper during 
debate, and other small lapses. In one 
club of boys the business meetings were 
usually devoted to impeachment proceed- 
ings. It is said that hardly one of this 
club’s officers escaped, although most of 
them were finally vindicated. The girls’ 
clubs are rather less strenuous, but they 
have their own problems with which 
their advisers are often at a loss to deal. 

Specially trained women are also need- 
ed to supervise the quiet games in the 
ceutres. At the present time ‘‘authors,”’ 
a favorite pastime among the book-loving 
Hebrew population, is regarded by the 
children as a game of cards. They apply 
the rules, as far as they know them, of the 
innocuous game of ‘told maid’’ to every- 
thing played with cards, Checkers, an- 
other popular game, is played without 
any scientific pretence, and chess is not 
attempted at all. In fact, none of the 
games are correctly played. 

The profession of play supervisor will 
undoubtedly become one of the serious 
occupations of both men and women, but 
women will find it especially congenial. 
It is even now a part of the educational 
system in New York and other large 
cities, and it seems strange that no course 
of training has hitherto been arranged for 
persons undertaking the work. Miss 
Whitney’s excellent efforts have frequent- 
ly been materially hampered by the ne- 
cessity of employing inexperienced assist- 
ants. It is not uncommon for those who 
accept appointments to find themselves at 
a loss when confronted with their tasks, 
and some have resigned on the opening 
day of the recreation centres. 

A course of training will have to in- 
clude a special course in ethics, with 
direct reference to juvenile problems. 
Children must be taught to discriminate 
in mattera of discipline. The difference 
between dropping from membership and 
expulsion has never been realized in their 
clubs, for example. A course in story- 
telling has been suggested by Miss Whit 
ney. She cites the case of a Chicago set- 
tlement worker who gave a series of talks 
on Charlemagne in such a graphic manner 
that one of her hearers once left the room 
in a condition bordering on despair, as he 
declared: ‘It’s no good coming any more; 
Prince Roland is dead.’’ 

It is important, also, that play super- 
visors should know something of music, 
and one at least in each centre should be 
a good accompanist. The singing and 
marching are always enjoyable parts of 
the play, and they might be made impor- 
tant factors in evening recreation. 

While the prime object of the play cen 
tres is play, certain educational features 
properly belong to them. It has been 
recom mended that classes in light manual 
work be extended to all of the centres 
during the coming season, which opens on 
September 15. Many of the children have 
a natural bent towards mechanical or ar- 
tistic work, but their environment is such 
that their talents are stifled. 

Very far from regarding the basket 
weaving, bent iron and wood work, sew- 
ing, etc., in the vacation schools as 
drudgery, the children take them up 
eagerly, and in many cases have almost to 
be chased away from their tasks. There 
is a joyous spirit of play in all of this in- 
dustrial work done by boys and girls 
whose home lives are devoid of beauty, 
and whose daily toil is to them stupid and 
unmeaning. It seems rather a pity that 
they should be deprived of so much pleas- 
ure and profit during the long months of 
winter. The appliances used in the vaca- 
tion schools are kept in storage for ten 
months in the year. Miss Whitney be- 
lieves that they should be turned over to 
the recreation centres, and that special 
teachers should be appointed to instruct 
the children in their use. 
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NEW SEAL FOR ALABAMA. 

Alabama proposes to introduce a new 
method of perpetuating the memory of 
the Confederacy. The plan is to engrave 
on the great seal of the State one of the 
Most picturesque scenes of the war. This 
Will involve the glorification of a young 
woman. 


Alabama has possessed its present seal 
for eighty-four years, ever since its ad- 
mission to the Union. It is inconspicu 
ous, and like a dozen other State seals 
shows the American eagle and shield, 
with the motto ‘‘Here We Rest,’’ said to 
be the meaning of the Indian word ‘“‘Ala- 
bamons” from which the river and the 
State were named. 

When the Constitutional Convention 
met in Alabama two years ago a proposi- 





tion to change the great seal of the State 
was made but was voted down. It has 
been brought up again before the Legis- 
lature, with every chance of success. 
What gives the project strength is that it 
is proposed to commemorate an event of 
the civil war and to do bonor to an Ala 
bama heroi e, Miss Emma Sansen, who at 
the risk of her life saved Forrest’s com 
mand at Coosa River iu 1863. 

In 1863. after a brilliant campaign, For- 
rest captured and completely destroyed 
the strong army sent under Col. A. D. 
Streight to destroy Gen. Bragg’s com- 
munication. The credit for that victory 
Forrest himself conceded to a young gir). 

When Forrest reached the Coosa River 
he found the bridge over that stream de- 
stroyed; his force was not only prevented 
from advanci: g, but was in danger. The 
river was too deep to wade; and he had 
abandoned the undertaking as impossible, 
when a young girl of eighteen stepped up 
and told him that there was a ford, gener 
ally unknown, where he could cross the 
stream. 

Springing behind bim on the saddle she 
directed the General and his men to the 
ford. ‘When the troops started to cross 
the Coosa the Federal troops opened fire 
on them, but Miss Sansen refused to seek 
cover, was more afraid of Gen. Forrest's 
being wounded than for herself, and 
faced—fortunately without injury —the 
fire of the enemy. 

Her act saved Forrest’s command and 
enabled him tocapturet he opposing forces, 
and it is urged that this brave deed would 
make a far more honorable seal for Ala- 
bama than the old-time eagle. 

But a far nobler aod wiser way to com- 
memorate the patriotic services of Ala- 
bama women would be to confer upon 
them the inestimable privilege of self- 
government. Political equality—the right 
to vote for Presidential electors would 
be an act of chivalrous appreciation. 

H. B. B. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 
There is no more effective way to aic 
the cavse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 























THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE . 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a numb-r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary 4. Livermore, ‘Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department. M. 
W.S. 4.,6 Marlborough St.. Boston, Mass 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


° H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








HOUSEKEEPER — (4 practical woman wants 
a position as managing houseke: per in a first 
class hotel or in a boarding school. References: 
Dr. Winchester Donald and others. 
Housekeeper,” 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2. 





OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. Member National Executive Committes 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson, Phenix. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham. Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. =pe: 2100 Pacific Ave., 
. vy San Fra: cisco. 


CoLoRapDo, Prof. Theodosia G. A , Ft. Collins. 
ConNEcTicuT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 


Dist. oF CoiumsBia, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
26 T St.. Nv W., Washington. 


GrorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLrnom, Rey. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs Mary Wood Swift. 824 Valencia 8t., 
San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1235 Harvard St., N. W.. Washington, 





Mrs. E.mina Springer, 428 La Salle Ave.. 
Chicago. 
tlester M. Hart, 140 Wo. druff Place, 


Indianapolis. 
Mrs Adelaide Ballard, Hull 
Mrs. A. (©. Wait Lincoln 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington 
Mrs. Car: line E. Merrick, Napoleon Ave , 
New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mra Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss L.ura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 1631 Eutaw Place, Balt 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
19 Chestnut Street, Boston. ° 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 68 La Grave, 
Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. EK. A. Brown, Luverne. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis 


Iowa, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, 554 7th St , Des Moines. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KenTucKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St.. 
Minneapolis. 
MississtpPi, Miss Hala Hammo: d Butt, Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
3856 D Imar Boulevard, Clarksdale 
MissouR!, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
New Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Norts Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Batavia St., Toledo. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland Dr. A. F. Jeffrey, 400 Origonian B’l’g, Salem, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 


Mrs. P.S. Begg, 3629 Lydall B’lv’d, St. Louis 
Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 


A.M Jewett, 19 Carpenter St., Providence. 


Miss Claudia G, Tharin, 

is 68 Washington St, Charleston, 

Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 

TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 

Urag, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. Adele Ashmun, Enumelaw. Mrs. N. J. Croake, 513 South L 8St., Tacoma. 

Wear VirGintA, Mra. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 

Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapma', 160 Hicks 8t., Brooklyn. 

Ex. Com., Miss Willetts, Homewvwod, Roslyn, L. L. 





STANDING COMMITTEES, 
Libraries. 

Mrs. Ida Porter panes, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 

Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, [41 West #Ist St., 

New York City, N. ¥. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 

Boston, Mass. 


Program, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orl-ans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough Ss , 
Boston, Mass 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton KI’k,Om..ha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Jann ot 
Minneapolis, Minn. Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
22 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Congressional Work. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohiv. Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Tenet, 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafr th, Denver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. John D, Henderson, Washington, D. C. Literature. 


Press. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth 8t., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Enrolment, Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia 


Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Comm!ttee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raliroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and Increase of Membership. 
Children. Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., Mary Hutcheson Page. 
New York City, N. Y. es 


Legisiation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration. 


Editor of Progress, 
Mise Alice Gtens Mnchwell, § Fuck G., Becton. In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Convention Press Work. Conneil of Women.) 


Mrs. Klnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 

Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 

Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 

Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 

For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackweli. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by [mogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


‘*Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 
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FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessec 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


— 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
= 10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and appeowal. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co 
(( YRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Da not forget that you can get any kind 
of Job Printing done at the Jounmas 
pa oe a 1 Congress St. Mail 
orders execu wit ™m ptnes: 

Address Joun Tounasean, ees 


293 Congress Street. Boston. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leafiet« are 
for sale at cos: at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S, A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Black well 

The Bible for Wowan Saffrage, by Rev J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clari Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. hw tea ° d 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams iv a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense «i! t ov i Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, b: 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on § 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smai! pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


by Lucy 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioan regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONs 
DUOTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


wn poe one New = a ——~ eve 
nesda: cago, orado 
Scenic Route. we 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, City, Ft. Worth and Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Sue, swe aes = ne 
Passenger Trains, an populari 
that we offer the best. niebeneneed 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. Chicago Ill. 
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COLORAD SATISFIED WITH SUFFRAGE. 


The Rocky Mountain News, a leading 
daily newspaper uf Denver, Colorado, tes- 
tifies as fullows: 

The first successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher has been a power in this country 
by pen and voice for a generation. Basing 
his thougbt on the realities of life, his in- 
fluence upon theological opinion has been 
a vital and broadening agency difficult to 
ex: ggerate. 

At times, however, even this truly wise 
man allows his sentiment to cloud the 
clearness of his vision. 

In the Atlantic for September he gives 
an elaborate discussion of why women do 
not want the suffrage. He bases his as- 
sumption that they do not on a vote in 
Massachusetts that had no legal force 
whatever, and which called forth a small 
expression on that account, 

Possibly he is right, however, that a 
majority of women are either opposed to 
possessing the ballot or indifferent to the 
question, He should qualify this by add- 
ing ‘in the States where women are still 
disfraachised,”’ 

It is a rash individual in this or other 
enfranchised States who will assert that 
women do not wish to vote, This is occa- 
sionally asserted, and yet no daring legis- 
lator proposes to change the constitution. 
‘They dare not,” it is claimed. Yet why 
not win popularity by tbe repeal, if it 
is so unpopular with the women? The 
women are known to cast fully their pro- 
portion of the votes in all the best por- 
tions of every community. If they are 
opposed to having this burden longer, 
why not give them the privilege of ex- 
pressing their disapproval? 

How does it happen that the legislature 
is not besieged with petitions for repeal? 

If the women who ku»w little of what 
the ballot involves are largely indifferent 
or opposed, the women who for ten years, 
or forty years as in Wyoming, have en 
joyed the experience of full citizenship 
are unquestionably well content to retain 
the right. 

The women of Colorado have lost some 
illusions, as well as many bugbears. They 
know that the ballot alone will not change 
conditions when radical evils remain un- 
touched. They are no more infallible 
than the “best citizen’? or the church 
members in finding the roots of those 
evils, but they have shown, in their organ- 
ized capacity, a keener sense that root 
causes must be sought than have any other 
body of citizens. This is due merely to 
the fact that women here, as elsewhere, 
have more time to give to public spirited 
study than the men. While they may 
not have found the source from which 
pollution enters public life, they are alive 
tu the necessity of the search fur such un- 
wholesome sources, and aid valiantly 
when opportunity comes, 

Let the wise ones only show the ser- 
pent’s head, and they may depend upona 
hard hit from the women, whatever that 
serpent may be. 

On the other hand, the bugbears which 
haunt Dr. Abbott and the antis generally 
have been found to have been the veriest 
nightmares, without even a mince pie as 
cause, 

This article of the Brooklyn ministerial 
editor dwells long upon the distinctively 
home work of women. What Colorado 
woman has found her home privileges or 
duties slip away from her because she has 
gone to a polling place once or twice a 
year? 

Let her stay at home from church or 
club or card party twice during the year, 
and she has more than atoned to her 
home for the time spent in her electoral 
functions. She may read the papers 
somewhat more carefully because of her 
sense of responsibility as a citizen, but if 
she neglects the society page a trifle, she 
will even up this account. 

A few women have made laws instead of 
making dresses; a few have made charters 
instead of running hospitals or orphan 
asylums (a privilege Dr. Abbott still con- 
cedes them). 

When a campaign gets interesting, some 
women make speeches and go to meetings, 
asthe New York women did under Mr. 
Jerome’s strenuous tutelage, but with the 
added satisfaction of knowing that their 
own voice would be heard in the final 
count. 

Business activity may threaten the 
home, but economical pressure takes care 
not to ask Dr. Abbott, or anyone else, 
whether it shall continue or not. 

Education may make it less probable 
that girls will marry at eighteen the first 
man whu presents himself, but education 
goes merrily on, even in Brooklyn. 

But the ballot! Just how or when or 
by what path it can interfere or alter do- 
mestic life, it would puzzle even a new- 
theology clergyman to indicate, except in 
glittering phrases that charm while they 
fail to enlighten. 

There have been just as many stockings 
darned in Colorado since 1893 as before, 
and three meals a day have been as regu- 





larly and as skilfully prepared for family 
circles quite as shel(ored and exclusive as 
befure. 

The average mother looks out on the 
community with a more intelligent desire 
to find out ways and means for helping to 
make the world her boys and girls are to 
enter a less cruel world. She is, we be- 
lieve, somewhat less childishly indifferent 
to the great problems which must effect 
her \lestiny for weal or woe, and the fate 
of those she loves. 

If this is true in ever so slight a degree, 
it is a help greater than specific gains in 
laws or regulations. 

Education in breadth of view and dig- 
pity of interest is a gain of inestimable 
value. 

The mothers of Colorado will lose 
nothing of tender solicitude for the family 
welfare. They will gradually gain much 
for themselves and much for the commu- 
nity by the development of a civic sense 
and an intelligent understanding of larger 
social issues. 

When our boys are brought up by moth- 
ers with a keen sense of social responsi- 
bility we shall have a male citizenship far 
more sturdy in its civic activities than is 
possible with an irresponsible mother 
hood.— Denver News. 
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REINSTATE MISS TODD. 

Miss Huldah Todd, a Delaware postmis- 
tress, has been illegally turned out of 
office, because, being a woman, she could 
not be made available to promote the po- 
litical aspirations of the notorious Ad- 
dicks. The Springfield Republican says: 

“The Miss Huldah Todd case has 
brought on a controversy as to whether 
fourth-class postmasters are now in the 
classified civil service. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne says that ‘no sane man’ can 
think so; on the other hand, members of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion declare exactly the opposite. An 
appeal to the text of the new civil service 
rules, signed by the President on March 
20, indicates that Mr. Payne is laboring 
under another serious misapprehension. 
The rules say distinctly: 

The classified service shall include all 
officers and employees in the executive 
civil service of the United States, hereto- 
fore or hereafter appointed or employed, 
in positions now existing or hereafter to 
be created, of whatever function or desig- 
nation, whether compensated by a fixed 
salary or otherwise, except persons em- 
ployed merely as laborers, and persons 
whose appointments are subject to confir- 
mation by the Senate. 

“The language of this rule is so sweep- 
ing, its special exceptions are so definite, 
that it permits nu other interpretation 
than that fourth-class postmasters are em- 
braced by it. For such officials are not 
classed as ‘laborers,’ nor are they subject 
to any action by the United States Senate. 

“If Miss Todd was in the classified ser- 
vice, she was protected in her position as 
postmaster by another civil service rule, 
which says: 

No discrimination sball be exercised, 
threatened, or promised by any person in 
the executive civil service against or in 
favor of an applicant, eligible, or em- 
ployed in the classified service, because of 
his political or religious opinions or affili- 
ations, 

‘*Miss Todd, therefore, could not legiti- 
mately have been removed simply because 
at heart she sympathized with the Repub- 
lican opposition to Addicks in Delaware. 
It is, however, true that she was subject 
to removal if she was guilty of pernicious 
partisanship, even against a notorious cor- 
ruptionist, in the administration of her 
office. Another civil service rule covers 
that. It was after some two weeks had 
passed that the Postmaster-General fell 
back on the notion of pernicious partisan- 
ship; and, as the case now stands, it may 
be finally settled with sole reference to 
that charge. 

‘As the details come out, Mr. Payne 
appears in a position less and less credit- 
able to him. If it be true that his reason 
for the removal was Miss Todd’s perni- 
cious political activity, he gave her no 
opportunity to defend herself before ap- 
pointing her successor. The first Miss 
Todd knew, she was out. Mr. Payne had 
taken Senator Allee’s word for it; had 
acted, in short, on the evidence of one 
side only. That was outrageous. Then 
the woman went to Washington to find 
out the cause of her removal. Her friends 
declare with all possible emphasis that 
Mr. Payne assured her that her record 
was without a blemish, that there were 
no charges against her. After Mr. Payne 
had very belatedly bolstered up his side 
by stating to the press that Miss Todd 
had ‘virtually admitted to him her guilt 
as a pernicious political partisan,’ she 
wrote a letter indignantly denying that 
she had made any such admission to him. 
That is where the case rests at this mo- 
ment. As between Mr. Payne and Miss 
Todd there is a direct issue of veracity, 
which inclines in Miss Todd’s favor.” 


It is to be hoped that the President 





will definitely enlighten his Postmaster 
General as to the status of fourth-class 
postmasters in the classified service, and 
will reinstate Miss Todd, who has been 
illegally ousted in defiance of civil service 
rules, in order to give the place to a voter 
with a political pull. H. B. B. 
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FRESH RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN 
RUSSIA. 


Closely following on the proclamation 
of increased religious freedom for Russia 
comes the news of fresh persecution of 
those who do not conform to the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church. For some time pres- 
sure has been put upon the Armenians in 
the Caucasus to induce them to leave the 
Armenian for the Greek Church, grants of 
government land being held out as a bribe 
to those who changed their faith. The 
Armenians, however, are tenaciously at- 
tached to their own church, and few of 
them yielded to these inducements. The 
recent arbitrary action of the Russian gov- 
ernment in seizing all the property of the 
Armenian Church is an attempt to accom- 
plish the same thing by force, 

The population of the Caucasus was al- 
ready in a state of exasperation against 
the government, and the workingmen of 
all races, Georgians, Persians, and Arme- 
bians, seemed on the verge of an out- 
break. This attempt to confiscate the 
property of their Church has aroused in- 
tense indignation among the Armenians, 
and the prop»sed spoliation is being vig: 
orously resisted. In Alexandropol, where 
the population is almost wholly Arme- 
nian, all the stores were shut and the 
buildings hung with black; the people 
congregated in the streets, and the chief 
of police, who tried to interfere with the 
demonstration, was clubbed. 

In Erivan, also, there was a great dem. 
onstration of protest which the soldiers 
and police were unable to suppress. 
Thousands of the inhabitants, headed by 
the Bishop, marched to Etchmiadzin, the 
See of the Catholicos, or head of the Ar- 
menian Church, and urged him not to 
hand over the Church property to the 
government. The Catholicos and bis 
clergy held a meeting, and decided that 
they would not voluntarily give it up. 
The Minister of the Interior has tele- 
graphed to the Catholicos that he must 
obey. The Catholicos answered that he 
should appeal to the Czar. Soldiers have 
been sent by the government to surround 
Erivan and Etchmiadzin. Great excite- 
ment prevails. 

To Americans the arbitrary seizure of 
all the property of a religious denomina.- 
tion seems an astounding piece of tyranny. 
The Russian Synod acts as if it were bent 
on outraging the religious feeliogs of the 
Armenians as much as possible. It is an- 
nounced that a large and splendid monas- 
tery of the Greek Church is about to be 
built on land belonging to the Armenian 
Church at Etchmiadzin, close to the an- 
cienut Armenian monastery at the foot of 
Mt. Ararat, which has been the See of the 
Armenian Catholicos from time immem- 
orial. This monastery was prepariug this 
summer to celebrate its 1600th anniver- 
sary, but the celebration was forbidden by 
the government. The Russian Synod has 
taken possession of another ancient Ar- 
menian church building at Savahui, which 
was regarded as peculiarly sacred, and is 
preparing to establish there a Greek con- 
gregation with twenty archimandrites. 

It is reported that many of the high 
officials in Russia were opposed to the 
confiscation of the property of the Arme- 
nian Church, and that the Minister of 
Finance said such an act of wholesale 
robbery would injure Russian credit. The 
government guaranteed the Armenian 
Church the secure possession of its prop- 
erty by a formal agreement entered into 
nearly a century ago; but this has proved 
of as little avail as the official guarantee 
of the rights of Finland. 
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ONLY SURFACE PROSPERITY. 

Ever since 1897, this nation, on the sur- 
face, has prospered as never before, Farm. 
ers have found eager markets at profitable 
prices. Capitalists have added to their 
wealth. Labor has been able to use, as 
never before, the power of organization to 
raise wages. 

Yet it may be doubted if one-half the 
heads of American families are in as 
favorable a position as they were in 1897. 
The third party—the majority who are 
neither capitalists nor able to fortify 
themselves behind labor union walls—is 
to-day giving more proportionately than 
in 1897, while getting only the same. 

When capitalists combine to raise prices, 
reduce expenses, or anticipate profits it is 
this third party that pays the higher 
prices, stands the reduction of expenses, 
and converts the anticipated profits into 
actual ones. 

Every flotation of corporation securities, 
for its ultimate success, depends upon the 
ability of men of moderate incomes to buy 
and hold the securities. The burden of 





every advance in wages secured by organ- 
ized labor is ultimately shifted upon the 
unorganized third party. 

The plain truth is that fully one-half 
the workers of the United States—the 
men whose incomes are from $600 to 
$3,000 a year, the men who are neither in 
trusts nor labor unions, have not been 
getting their share of the nativnal pros- 
perity. They are working for the pros- 
perity of capital and organized labor, but 
no one is working for them. And under 
this burden they are becoming exhausted. 

The steadily declining prices of practi- 
cally all securities are primarily due to 
the fact that this third party, or middle 
class, is unable to save as it was a few 
years ago. 

What the American people need to 
learn is that prosperity cannot be made 
permanent by artificial organizations of 
any kind—by neither trusts nor labor 
unions—which leave out of consideration 
the majority of the people. : 

And if capital and organized labor will 
not consider the interests of the third 
party, then it is high time for the average 
men to force their interests upon the 
notice of the public. For, after all, they 
are the majority. They can, if they will, 
make the laws upon which both capital 
and organized labor depend for safety.— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Word comes of the warm welcome given 
in England to Rev. J. H. and Rev. Flor- 
ence Kollock Crooker, as delegates from 
the American Unitarian Association. 
Beautiful homes claimed them as guests, 
congregations assembled to heir and 
friends gave them gracious attention. 
During the fifteen weeks they have been 
entertained in nearly fifty homes in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, together have 
occupied sixteen pulpits and have spoken 
in all over fifty times. As president of 
the Woman’s Centenary Association, Mrs. 
Crooker will be an inspiring participant 
in the Universalist General Convention, 
which is to open in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 22. 








Miss Alice M. Hayman, of Moore’s Hill, 
has been elected a lay delegate from the 
Indiana Conference to the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference. This old 
college mate of the writer is to be con- 
gratulated upon being one of the first 
women to be thus honored. F, M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Sarah A. Jenness has moved from 
Hotel Worcester, 741 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and may now be found at 6 Gar- 
rison Street, one door from Huntington 
Avenue. 

‘*We need not constantly appeal to the 
war spirit to keep the American peoplo 
bravely patriotic,’’ says Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles in an interview in the New York 
World. ‘I have had experience in wars, 
and I have never found Americans lacking 
in prompt patriotism or in fighting qual- 
ities in any worthy cause.”’ 

At Ann Arbor, Mich., the election held 
this month for school trustees was one of 
absorbing interest. About one-half of the 
whole number of votes were cast by wom- 
en. Miss Emma E. Bower, who has served 
one or more terms as a capable trustee, 
was a candidate for re-election on the 
woman's ticket. 

Down in Richmond, Va., there is said 
to be a woman, and a negro woman at 
that, who has been made president of a 
bank and invited to join the Bankers’ As- 
sociation. And in Montclair, N. J., a wo- 
man has been admitted to the Master Car- 
penters’ Association, and is putting up 
some of the most attractive homes in 
that city. All of which goes to show 
that you never can tell what a woman 
will do next. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law 


48 Tremont Building Boston, “ass, 




















FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 





THE DRAMA. 


GLoBe THEA1 aE. — This theatre op 
Washington and Beach Streets. Boston, is 
one of New England’s most fashionable 
play-houses. Since its opening, Sept. 14 
it has been filled at each performance 
with society people who have greatly en. 
joyed “John Ermine of the Yellowstone” 
by James K. Hackett and his company, 
Since the opening important changes have 
been made, and the love issue is sure to 
please. Miss Henrietta Crossman, one of 
the most popular comediennes, wil! be 
Rosalind in ‘‘As You Like It’ for one 
week, beginning Oct. 5. The production 
will be identical with that so successfully 
given a few weeks ago at the Manhattan 
Theatre, New York. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made for the romantic 
drama, “Captain Barrington.”’ Daily re- 
hearsals are being held in New York, 
This play will be at the Globe Theatre for 
three weeks, following Miss Crossman’s 
engagement. 








4 DAYS EXCURSION TO NEW YORK CITy, $5} 


Thursday, Oct. 8, is the celebrated New 
York Autumnal Excursion over the Bos. 
ton & Albany R. R., Hudson River steam- 
ers, Fal! River Line and the N. Y., N. H, 
& H. back to Boston, arriving Saturday 
or Sunday, October 10o0r11. From points 
west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send for descrip. 
tive leaflet. A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass, 
Agent, Boston. 


A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


We announce the opening 
of our 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Department 


where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to order 
Cloth Suits and Outside 
Garments. The work will 
be done in our manufac- 
turing rooms on the prem: 
ises by experienced tailors, 
Department reached by 
elevator at left of entrance. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 














FAMOUS ANNUAL 


h Autumnal § 
Excursion 


1903. 





Thursday, Oct. 8, 





A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A, M.. passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous sec- 
tion of Massachusetts to ALBANY, through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat, down the 
historic and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER. 


Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the 
Palisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at6 A.M. or6 P.M., Friday, October 9, depending 
on whether you take the night boat, October 8, or 
the day boat, October 9. Thence by the palatial 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arrivingat 7 A. M., either Saturday or 
Sunday. From pvints west of Boston, Wednes- 
day, October 7th. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. 8. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 








Boston, Boom 10. Many attractive novelties, 

suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 

studio. The Last. The Best. Wait for it. 
emai ST 




















MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glace Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 

Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 
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